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The definition of Philosophy must distinguish it from various 
forms of literature,critical, esthetic or religious, as well as from the 
special sciences. These forms of literature and the special sciences 
may however assist in realizing the grand purpose of Philosophy. 
Their function is a part of the greater one of self-cognition in 
which man as man is engaged. In its Philosophy each nation 
attempts to solve the problems of the world as they appear to it 
from the stand-point of its national life. The Philosophy of a 
given epoch endeavors to state in ultimate terms the elements of 
the problem as it occurs in that epoch. The peculiarity of the 
philosophic solution consists in this: it attempts to reduce the 
immediate and contradictory elements as they are given in life to 
the ultimate terms or expressions which indicate the universal 
and necessary conditions out of which those elements have arisen. 
Hence every Philosophy presents us (1) the form or principle 
which explains the multiplicity of existence (this being some- 
thing eternal, infinite—a permanent, unchangeable idea), and (2) 
the empirical elements that are to be explained—the multiplicity 
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of existence. The difference between systems of Philosophy is 
not to be found so much in the explanatory principle adopted as 
in the empirical elements which it attempts to explain. The life 
of man continually presents new phases. Consequently his 
world changes, and in one age he has one set of conditions to 
solve, and in another quite a differenf one. The solutions he 
gives in his Philosophy have a substantial agreement, but the 
systems seem very diverse, because the facts of the world are 
described from different points of view. 

In, the most rudimentary form of knowing, i. e., in sense-per- 
ception, there is a synthesis of the two extremes of cognition— 
Ist, the immediately conditioned content which is the particular 
object as here and now perceived—2d, the accompanying percep- 
tion of the self or Ego which perceives, that is, the activity of 
self-consciousness—the knowledge that it is I who am subject in 
this particular act of perception. Hence in sense-perception two 
objects are necessarily combined: (a) the particular object here 
and now presented, (b) the universal subject of all activity of 
perceiving. 

This universal subject which is thus its own object inall forms 
of knowing, appears in two characters: Ist, it is absolutely par- 
ticular, i. e., present in this special moment now and here and in 
this special act of perception: and, 2d, it is absolutely universal, 
retaining its self-identity under the constant change or flux which 
essentially belongs to the process of the immediate now and 
here, or present moment. The present now is a point in time 
and thus has no endurance except through the synthetical addi- 
tion of past or future times which ave not but either were or else 
will be. Thus such a thing as the perception of the permanent 
or a relation of any sort (for example, the one of identity, or of 
difference, the most elementary and fundamental ones) cannot 
transpire without attention on the part of the subject who per- 
ceives, to the perception of self, or to the universal factor which 
is present in perception. This act of attention to self is reflec- 
tion—self-perception entering all perception. 

The degree of the power of reflection, or of attention to self- 
consciousness measures the ability to generalize or the ability to 
think—in other words, the strength of thought. For the m‘n- 
imum of this power of reflection admits barely the possibility of 
combining the perceptions of time-moments that are slightly sepa- 
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rated, and hence its results are the mere perception of identity or 
difference without quantity or quality thereof. Sense perception 
increases in richness of knowledge in proportion as the power of 
synthesis or of combining the successive elements of perception 
increases. And this power of combining such separate elements 
is contingent on the power of reflection or of attention to the 
self-activity in perception. Such reflection has been called “ sec- 
ond intention,” and is the condition of all generalization. Self- 
consciousness is therefore the basis of all knowledge; for all 
predication—from th: emptiest assertion: “this is now”—up to 
the richest statement involving the ultimate relation of the 
world to God as the highest principle, is possible only through a 
withdrawal of the mind out of the limiting conditions of the par- 
ticular here and now, by means of ‘attention to its own activity, 
which, as already pointed out, comprehends the two phases of 
absolute particularity and absolute universal potentiality in one. 

This is the psychological basis of the general principle laid 
down regarding the identity of systems of Philosophy and their 
‘phases of difference. The naive state of mind of the uncultured 
human being, alike with the acute philosophical intellect or the 
intuition of areligious mystic, involves in all its activities and at 
every moment thereof this phase of attention to the self-activity, or 
to the subject which knows. The naive or non-philosophical stage 
of consciousness differs from the philosophical stage in the fact 
that the latter sets up some one of its cognitions as the highest 
principle, through which it attempts to explain the totality of said 
cognitions, while the former makes no such attempt. The Philo- 
sophical activity of the mind is therefore a third intention or act. 
of attention which has for its object the reference of individual 
cognitions to an assumed supreme principle. 

This Philosophical act it is evident, therefore, i is a species of 
reflection different from that reflection which is implicit in all 
cognition. It is an act of withdrawal of the mind from immedi- 
ate cognition (which arises through the first and second intention, 
or perception and reflection) and a concentration of the attention 
upon the relation of that immediate cognition as ‘existing in its 
separate details, to all cognition as totality. It is therefore sys- 
tematic knowing. Moreover, it may posit as its supreme princi- 
ple any one of its cognitions, taking for example an empty one 
lying close to the sensuous pole of cognition, or a concrete one 
lying close to the pure Ego. Thus it may make ‘matter, or some 
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form of matter, as water, air, fire or ether, the philosophical 
principle which is to explain all things—being universal and par- 
ticular at the sme time; or it may take for this purpose Reason 
(vovs), the Will, the Idea, the Good, Causa sui, the self-repre- 
senting monad, or some form nearly approaching the pure Ego 
for its principle. But the psychological presupposition underly- 
ing all Philosophy, whether materialistic or spiritualistic, is the 
fact of withdrawal or abstraction of the mind from its first stage 
of cognition and the contemplation of the same under the form 
of relation to a single pr:nciple, i. e., to an absolute totality. 
This contains the remarkable result that in this species of 
knowing the mind views its first principles, or the primitive exis- 
tences by which it explains things, as sel/-activities—which means 
that mind sees under all its knowledge its own form as the ulti- 
mate truth of all. Take the stand-point of materialistic philos- 
ophy for example: matter is the ultimate principle, the whence 
and whither of all. Maiter is thus posited as a universal which 
is the sole origin of all particular existences and also the final 
goal of thesame.* But “ matter,” as such idea, is a cognition 
which arises only through reflection; it is perceived by “ second 
intention,” for first intention only refers or relates to immediate 
particular objects and not to general objects like “ matter” which 
‘is only a term for the persistent activity which recurs in the per- 
ception of whatever objects in time or space.. As cognition of 
‘the mind, therefore, “ matter” is a product of “second intention,” 
but as philosophic principle it is more than this; it is this special 
cognition of matter posited as the absolute or as the totality and 


**Hence matter is active, giving rise to special existences, and also changing 
‘them into others with all the method and arrangement which we can see in 
natural laws. For matter must contain in it potentially all that comes from 
it. Hence matter is creative, causing to arise in its own general substance 
those particular limitations which constitute the differences and individuality 
of things. It is negative or destroyer in that if annuls the individuality of 
particular things, causing to vanish those limitations which separate or dis- 
tinguish this thing from that other. Sucha principle as this matter is assum- 
ed to be, which causes existences to arise from itself by its own activity upon 
itself and within itself, entirely unconditioned by any other existence or en- 
ergy, is self-determination, and therefore analogous to that factor in sensuous 
knowing which was called the Ego or self-consciousness—an activity which 
was universal and devoid of form, and yet incessantly productive of forms and 
destructive of the same. All this is implied in the theory of materialism, and 
exists there as separate ideas, only needing to be united by inferences. 
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entirety of cognition, and hence not as limited through other 
particular cognitions, but as containing within itself all limita- 
tions necessary for the particularization of other cognitions. 
Hence it is a pure Ego in so far as the possibility of all special 
ideas are concerned, and an active process so far as actual par- 
ticular existence arises from it. Thus the position even of ma- 
terialistic Philosophy implies the thought of totality, which is 
purely universal, and a pure activity originating particular exist- 
ence at the same time. And here we meet the most important 
distinction which belongs to the definition of Philosophy. 

The degrees of consciousness are various, and differ through 
the completeness with which they grasp the determinations of 
the self-activity of the Ego. On the stage of Philosophy con- 
sciousness grasps determination as a totality, and hence as self- 
determination. But this may happen in all shapes from the 
emptiest up to the fullest and concretest. Evenin materialism, 
the attempt to explain the world through an ultimate principle, 
indicates the certitude of the mind of the objectivity of its prin- 
ciple of self-determination, and it therefore implicitly asserts and 
presupposes that the truth of things is self-determination. And 
yet it may under this form so far contradict itself as to place for 
its content “ matter,” thinking under the term a vague abstrac- 
tion as the origin of all immediate particularity, and as the finak 
cause thereof, withorft distinctly defining to itself these attrib- 
utes as belonging to matter as highest principle. 

There are then various forms of Philosophy, differing in the 
degree of completeness in which they consciously define their 
highest principle as the concrete universal which originates the 
particular by its self-activity, and thus realizes itself in its own 
externality. 

The distinction of Philosophy from Religion—which would be 
thought, at first, to be a reduction of all specialty to an absolute 
principle in the same manner as defined for the province of Phi- 
losophy, lies in the fact that while Philosophy attempts to com- 
prehend the totality of things through its absolute principle, Re- 
ligion represents its absolute, and thus may exist for all stages of 
theoretical consciousness; for its revelation, although of the 
highest, is not immediately addressed to the theoretical reason, 
but rather to the Will. Hence it presents its absolute, not for 
assimilation, but for practical reconciliation with the individual. 
The relation of Theosophy to Philosophy is here to be defined. 
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Setting out from the stand-point of Religion, and positing the 
Absolute of Religion as not only principle of human action, but . 
also of theoretical cognition, the Theologian explains the world 
of Nature and of History through it. This constitutes Theoso- 
phy. It purports to arise through special illumination of the 
mind by the Absolute, and may be very profound and complete, 
and even concrete in its theory of things, but will of necessity 
use categories borrowed from Religion, and consequently tinged 
with pictured representations, while Philosophy uses its thoughts 
abstractly and derives them from the activity of reflection. 

With these distinctions in view it will be seen that very impor- 
tant presuppositions are involved in the passage of a Philosophy 
frev » stage of dogmatism to that of criticism, or from criticism 
to :: © construction of a new system upon the critical basis. 

A dogmatical system of Philosophy proceeds psychologically 
from the third intention of the mind, inasmuch as it not merely 
perceives general principles or forms (as in the act of “general- 
ization” or the second intention of the mind) but it perceives 
their inter-relation—the subordination of all to one principle, se- 
lected as the ultimate explanation of all. Within Philosophy itself 
arises a fourth intention. The attention of the mindin its fourth 
intention is directed not merely to the relation of the ultimate 
principle to the world (regarded under the phases of particular 
and general existences) but to the method by which the relation 
is traced from one to the other. Each higher intention of the 
. mind has for its object the previous intention of the mind and its 
relation to those (if any) preceding it. Thus the second intention 
(ordinary generalization) notes the relations between sensuous 
perceptions by attending to its own activity in perception. The 
third intention of the mind notes the relation of all objects of 
the mind, whether general (of the second intention) or special (of 
the first intention) to one principle (of course selected from the 
objects of second intention)—and it does this by attending to its 
own activity in the act of second intention. The fourth inten- 
_ tion notes the activity of the mind in its third intention, and 
hence recognizes the form under which the many are related to 
the one—it notes the method of the philosophical system. 

The “fourth intention” as here described makes its first ap- 
pearance in Philosophy as Scepticism. No one of the naive or 
dogmatic systems of Philosophy can resist Scepticism, for the 
reason that it rests on a relatively deeper and truer insight. It 
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perceives the method and bases its strictures on a criticism of 
that method. But Scepticism is only a rudimentary form of the 
higher insight. Theresult of a thorough critical investigation of 
method leads to a consistent system based ou the fourth inten- 
tion—a system which may be called the dialectical system, inas- 
much as it exhibits everywhere the ultimate principle as the vi- 
tal element of the multiplicity of existences. 

The richest phases of Philosophy for the study of one who 
would gain an insight into its living growth, are therefore those 
of Scepticism: for example, in ancient times the dialectic of the 
old and new tropes as found in Sextus Empiricus—in modern 
times the. dicta of Hume and Kant. Scepticism surveys the 
thought-movement of its time as a totality, and begins the study 
of method. It awakens the speculative mind and prepares it for 
new and vigorous studies. The sceptical reaction of the Sophists 
—especially of Gorgias—leads to the glory of the triumvirate, 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. The reaction of Hume and the 
counter-reaction of Kant leads to Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 
The reaction against Averroism leads t0 Thomas Aquinas and 
Meister Eckhart. 


The first question in a History of Philosophy is: where to be- 
gin? At what period and in what country did human thought 
first direct itself to the task of finding a one principle through 
which it could explain all else? In the definition of Philosophy 
given above, this characteristic of philosophic thought as such 
has been pointed out. Common sense, ordinary knowledge, reli- 
gion, the special sciences, literary art, moral science, &c., have 
been distinguished from Philosophy by the application of this 
test. 

The first writer who has treated the History of Philosophy 
in a thoroughly sympathetic spirit is Hegel- Heendeavors with 
great depth of speculative insight, imitative vitality of repro- 
duction, and acuteness of general criticism, to interpret and ex- 
pound the different philosophic systems to the reader. Taking 
the point of view of the system he is treating, he exhibits the 
course of thought by which its members originate, and the limi- 
tations which react upon it and cause it to give way to subse- 
quent systems. 

CHAPTER I. ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Hegel and his followers have excluded the Orient from the do- 
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main of the history of philosophy, alleging as a ground for this 
that Oriental thinking is not emancipated from the religious 
phases of mind. Among peoples who have not yet achieved po- 
litical freedom, he thinks philosophy impossible. 

Although this view possesses such strong claims for adoption 
that it has widely influenced the recent writings on this subject. 
outside of the Hegelian school, it must not receive a too literal 
interpretation. Imperfect accounts of Oriental systems, and 
these mostly given a theological bias by their European expoun- 
ders (whose original authority is frequently Christian mission- 
aries) have been hitherto, and are doubtless at the present time 
our only accessible sources of information. 

1, Chinese Philosophy.—It would seem as though the Chinese 
‘systems of Lao-Tzu (604 B. C.) and Confucius (550 B. C.), pos- 
sessed the requisite characteristic of philosophy. They under- 
take to explain the Universe from a substantial principle. Tao — 
is the name of the first principle of the former, and is the inde- 
terminate primitive substance “ without name it is the [mascu- 
line] principle of the heavens and the earth; with name it is the 
mother of the Universe.” This has been interpreted (unjustly) 
as the “Supreme Reason.” But it is simply an abstract sub- 
stance (or negative unity). The system of Confucius is not ma- 
terially different. It calls the primitive substance Tai-ki and 
makes two principles emanate from it, the one masculine (yang) 
symbolized by a horizontal line ( ) is the perfect, the father, 
unity, or the affirmative; the second, feminine (yin) represented 
by the first line broken into two (—— ——) is the imperfect, the 
mother, dualty, or the negative. The four combinations which 
arise from combining these (==, =, ==, ==) signify perfect matter. 
and imperfect matter, each in its strength and weakness. A fur- 
ther combination by threes gives rise to eight kua signifying 
heaven, cloud-mist, fire, thunder, wind, water, mountains, earth. 
Further combination by fours is given. 

Herein we note the Chinese principle of the family as the basis 
of the national state and religion, reappearing in its philosophic 
system. The parents, male and female, are transfigured into ab- 
stractions and become the two originating principles of all things. 
This crude quantitative expression by means of broken lines is 
inferior to the Pythagorean system of symbolism by numbers, 
for number possesses a far higher universality than horizontal 
lines. 
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2. Indian Philosophy. — East Indian Philosophy possesses 
greater interest to people of the Occident than does the Chinese 
system. In Sanscrit literature we find the embryonic shapes and 
metamorphoses of modern literature. Indian thought is a kind 
of pre-historic adumbration of European thought. For the rea- 
son that the will and the intellect are not yet, in the Orient, so 
far developed as to present the modern contrast of theoretical 
and practical, philosophy as independent thinking goes but little 
way either in China or India; it very soon takes a practical di- 
rection and becomes moral or ethical. The arbitrary will of the 
despot (whether in state, church, the family or the community) 
everywhere prevails; there is no constitutional limitation of the 
will of the tyrant of the State, or code of laws to limit the will 
of the other species of tyrants. The only amelioration of this 
condition lies in the personal sense of justice, or the magnanim- 
ity of the ruler or master. Hence the wise men of China, India 
and Persia have left ethical treatises rather than philosophemes. 
seeking to curb the arbitrary will by moral principles and 
to kindle the sense of duty in the minds of the rulers and mas- 
ters. In our age and country it matters little whether the ruler 
is of a tyrannical disposition or not, the people are protected by 
constitutional limitations, and the one in power finds an imper- 
sonal mould in which he must act, if he acts at all. When the 
moral forms of freedom get realized in statutes, the wise man 
gives less attention to the ethical view and more to the purely 
theoretical. The lack of established institutions of justice in the 
shape of civil laws and constitutions produces the intensity of 
moral inspiration which we see in such teachers as Confucius, 
Mencius, Zoroaster, Saadi, Vyasa, Gautama, Patanjali, and their 
peers. 

This explanation must be borne in mind in studying the sys- 
tems of Asiatic thought. The moral precocity of its wise men 
must not blind us to the compensating defect which is its occa- 
sion. 

The translation of the Bhagavad Gita by Wilkins, (1785), is 
the source whence the current ideas regarding Indian Philosophy 
have come. This remarkable episode in the National epic, the 
Mahabharata, contains nearly all of the grand mysteries of the 
Brahmanic religion. Its system of philosophy is the Yoga or as-. 
cetic doctrine, of which there are two branches. The one of Pa- 
tanjali enjoins avoidance of temptation, and tends to renuncia 
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' tion and quietism, while the other, called the Karma Yoga, which 
enjoins the combatting of temptation, and arms its devotees for 
the active contest with evil, is the doctrine of the Bhagavad 
Gita. The Yoga systems are founded on the Sankhya or rational 
system founded by Kapila (Sankhya Karika,* translation by Cole- 
brooke published in 1837). Independent of the Sankhya or ra- 
tionalistic system is the Nyaya or logical system of Gautama, 
with its modification in the atomic system of Kanada, called the 

Vaisheshika. Besides these there is the Vedic system, full of 
mysticism, including an earlier school of commentary on the 
Veda, called Purva Mimansa, founded by Jaimini, and a later one 
called Uttara Mimansa founded by Krishna Dwaipayana, the 
supposed compiler of the Vedas. The Vedic system is reaction- 
ary against Philosophy. 

The most important of these is the Sankhya system, inasmuch 
as it stands opposed to the religious form of authority, and ap- 
proximates the proper form of philosophy. It has an atheistical 
left wing, a theistical centre, and the Yoga systems for its right 
wing. The general point of view of Indian thought is that of 
emanation. Individuality is regarded as having arisen from lim- 
itation of the abstract essence or being of the deity. Hence the 
individuality of material things aud also of souls is a negation of 
true being and must perish. That which distinguishes one being 
from another is an addition from without, involves externality, 
and is a fetter and hindrance preventing the attainment of the 
-divine. 

Emancipation— liberation of the soul”—is accordingly the 
great object, first of the Indian religion and next of its philoso- 
phy. From individuality arises pain: for complication of one 
being with another outside of it fs the source of all pain. Hence 
the Sankhya Karika begins with the announcement of its funda- . 
mental problem: “Our inquiry is into the means of avoiding 
the three sorts of pain; for pain is embarrassment,” i. e., exter- 
nal limitation. Here we have the fundamental characteristic of 
Oriental thought exhibited at the outset, even in the purest and 
most abstract of its philosophic systems. It seeks liberation of 
the soul, an object which belongs equally well to ethics, and is 
the especial end and aim of religion, and thus justifies Hegel’s 
rejection of it from the domain of Philosophy. “By seven 


“*See Jour. Spec. Phil., Vol. II., p. 225. 
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modes Nature binds herself by herself, by one she releases her- 
self for the soul’s wish. So through the study of principles, the 
conclusive, incontrovertible, one only knowledge is attained, that 
neither I AM nor is aught mine, nor do I exist. Possessed «cf 
this [self-knowledge] the soul contemplates, at leisure and at 
ease, nature; [thereby] debarred from prolific change, and con- 
sequently precluded from those seven forms.” “When separa- 
tion of the in-formed soul from its corporeal frame at length 
takes place, and nature in respect of it ceases, then is absolute 
and final deliverance accomplished-” Whether this doctrine is 
to be interpreted as that of the annihilation and absorption of 
the soul into the nothingness of the absolute, or whether we are 
to understand it as a statement of the theory that when mind 
recognizes the external world to be phenomenal, (Maya) * nature 
desists”” or ceases to be regarded as an independent (from mind) 
existence, and the soul is “debarred from prolific change” because 
it now knows the fundamental truth and no longer wanders 
about in error, now taking this and now that natural principle for 
the highest,—is in dispute. The Vishnu Purana says: “Until 
all acts which are the causes of notions of individuality are dis- 
countenanced, spirit is one thing and the universe is another to 
those who contemplate objects as distinct and various; but that 
is called true knowledge, or knowledge of Brahma which recog- 
nizes no distinctions, which contemplates only simple existence, 
which is undefinable by words, and is to be discovered solely in 
one’s own spirit.” 

It is notable that while the Chinese Philosophy descends from 
the pure substance to special individuals in accordance with its 
monarchical State principle, the Indian Philosophy is a reaction 
against its social and political system of caste. The limitations 
through caste are so irksome and galling that theoretical mind 
seeks relief from the rigid particularity of the distinctions (tedi- 
ous, ceremonial observances) which it encounters in life, by flight 
to the indefinite, vague and empty ground and substance of all 
things, and finds solid satisfaction in contemplating the pure 
identity wherein neither caste-differences nor the bewildering 
luxuriance of tropical nature, nor even the prolific creations of 
its own active fancy and teeming intellect, any longer find ened 
tence to vex and weary it. 

3. Buddhistic Philosophy—tIn Thibet and Farther India Bud- 
dhism, which is a comparatively modern reaction against Brah- 
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manism (initiated by Sakyamuni, 550 B. C.) replaces the aristoe. 
racy of the caste system by a monastic democracy. Instead of 
one caste only, the Brahman, all society may participate in a di- 
vine life, and each family has the possibility that one of its sons 
may become the Grand Lama, i. e., the visible manifestation of 
the Absolute. Rejecting with the caste system the burdensome 
ceremonies of the Brahmans, it retained the principles of the 
right wing of the Sankhya_ Philosophy, the Yoga doctrine, and 
added very little that is of metaphysical importance. Its doe- 
trine of the Nirvana or deliverance of the soul from pain and 
illusion, is substantially the same as the ‘liberation’ of the Sankhya 
Karika or of the Yogas, and the same ambiguity attaches to it. 
While some hold it to be annihilation of the soul, others make it 
to mean merely the conquest over our animal passions and de- 
sires, the annihilation of selfishness described in the common 
language of mysticism. Its doctrine of Sansara, or of the mun- 
dane life is identical with that of Maya or illusion. The Sansara 
ceases in respect of the soul when the latter arrives at the 
knowledge of the illusion (i. e. phenomenal nature) which belongs 
to individuality, (a manifest repetition of the Sankhya doctrine). 

4. Philosophy of Persia, Syria, and Egypt.—With the Persian 
race we arrive at a new and important element in philosophic 
thought, although thought scarcely yet deserves the name of 
Philosophy, being rather religious dogma. While the extreme 
East (China, India and Thibet) have seized true being as one and 
have regarded all multiplicity and individuality as mere illusion, 
the Persian seizes the thought of negation as something ~alid. 

In the Zend Avesta of Zoroaster (Zarathrustra), the good and 
evil, light and darkness, are in perpetual conflict. Ormuzd 
(Ahura Mazda) and Abriman are the deities who wage this war- 
fare. With dualism arises the principle of activity as the basis 
of substance, and its unity is a concrete one, possessing individ- 
uality. 

This doctrine is only germinal in the Persian dualism, and as 
we come westward to Phoenicia and Egypt we find no _ philo- 
sophic systems preserved. But in the outlines of the religious sys- 
tems of those peoples and their influence upon the Greeks, we 
can trace a further growth of the consciousness of individuality 
as essential principle. The Adonis-worship of the Phoenicians 
recognizes pain as something positive and necessary to man, in- 
deed as that through and by which he realizes his feeling of Self. 
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Hercules-worship (Melkarth) also originated here. By his la- 
bors, by renouncing his ease and comfort, by suffering in the ser- 
vice of man, he becomes a demi-god. Thus here pain is the 
agency by which the natural man becomes spiritual—involving 
the doctrine that individuality is something substantial. 

In Egypt this tendency becomes still more noticeable. The 
immortality of the individual is celebrated in a variety of ways, 
and seems to have been the chief thought of the Egyptians. 
Their attention to the preservation of the bodies of the dead, 
their gigantic pyramids built as tombs for their kings, their in- 
cessant endeavor to symbolize in art the question of immortality 
of the individual—the sphinx, (rock, animal, man,—inorganic, 
organic, spiritual), the veiled goddess Neith (nature as mother of 
spirit) the Memnon statue, (matter becoming vocal when the 
light enters it), these show the fervor of their belief in the ascent 
of the soul out of nature, and of the permanence of its individu- 
ality. Their doctrine of Osiris, his death and resurrection, vari- 
ously typical of processes in nature such as the cycle of the sea- - 
sons, and of the life of the plaut as buried seed, sprouting up, 
bearing seed again, &c., had a direct significance also in their 
theory of immortality, and corresponded in many respects to the 
Phoenician doctrine of Adonis. 

These phases of thought agitated by the thinkers of Western. 
Asia, whose systems of Philosophy have failed to reach us, per- 
haps because of the destruction of their nations by wars, reap- 
pear in Greek thought as presuppositions, which it has prserved 
in its mythology. Again in Neo-Platonism, which developed 
about Alexandria as a centre, a profound study is made of the 
symbols which embody these thoughts. 


CHAPTER II. 


GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


In Greece, what Philosophy owes to the theogonies and cosmog- 
onies of Homer and Hesiod, and especially of Orpheus, is not 
certainly known, but can only be inferred, partly by the reaction- 
ary tone of the Ionic systems, and partly from the mystic ten- 
dency of the Pythagoreans and Platonists. 

1. Pre-Socratic Philosophy.—Philosophy proper begins with 
Thales (640-550 B. C.) of Miletus, who proclaimed water to be 
the original source of all things, a doctrine still defended by 
Hippo of Samos in the time of Pericles. Anaximander (611-547 
B.C.) and Anaximenes (528 B. C.) both of Miletus, follow next 
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in order; the former holding that the origin, which he called doy, 
or principle, was indefinite (d7evpov) ; the latter holding that air is 
the first principle, and that all things are produced from it by 
condensation or rarefaction. Diogenes of Apollonia (468 B. (.) 
and Idaeus of Himera held the same doctrine. Heraclitus of 
Ephesus (500 B. C.) completes the list of Asiatic Greeks who 
agree in setting up a material principle as the explanation of 
things. Heraclitus takes particular notice of the process in 
nature, and asserts that all things flow and naught abides. Fire 
seems to him the material embodiment of this process. Cratylus, 
an extreme disciple of Heraclitus, was a teacher of Plato, and to 
his influence we owe the frequent reference in Plato’s dialogues 
to Heraclitus. In his doctrine of the strife of opposites as the 
origin of all things, recent writers have discerned the Zoroastrian 
doctrine, received by him from Persians in Asia Minor. 

From the Greek colonies in the East, in Asia Minor, we tum 
to those on the West, in Lower Italy, where Pythagoras of Sa- 
mos (582 B. C.), who is supposed to have been a pupil of Anaxi- 
mander and to have traveled in Egypt, had founded a society 
(in Crotona). To him is attributed the doctrine that numerical 
harmony is the essence of all things. His followers, Philolaus, 
Ocellus Lucanus, Timaeus Locrus, Epicharmus, are best known. 
Secarcely any Pythagorean writings however are believed to be 
genuine. The Neo-Platonist, Jamblichus, wrote his life, collect- 
ing the remarkable myths that seem to have circulated among his 
disciples. 

Of the Eleatic ‘Philosophers, Xenophanes of Colophon (569- 
_ 480 B.C.) is the founder of the doctrine that unity is the principle 
of all, a doctrine aimed perhaps against the Polytheism of his 
countrymen. Parmenides (615-450 B. C.), the pupil of Xeno- 
phanes, is the greatest of the Eleatics. His doctrine:. ‘Being 
is and nothing is not,” is the most elementary phase of pure 
thought. Zeno of Elea (490 B. C.) and Melissus of Samos (440 B. 
C.), defended the doctrine of Parmenides, the former by invent- 
ing the dialectic, showing that the supposition of the many in 
opposition to Being involves contradictions, while the latter uses 
similar polemics, (“Hx nihilo ‘nihil fit,” there is no transition 
possible from nothing to being or vice versa). 

Empedocles of Agrigentum (492-432 B. C.), (influenced by the 
doctrines of Heraclitus) set up the principles of love and hate as 
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moving principles in the origin of things, from four elements, 
earth, air, fire, and water. ; 

Anaxagoras of Clazomene (500-428 B. C.), is famed for his. 
announcement that Reason (vov¢) is the principle of things. 

Leucippus and Democritus of Abdera (460-370 B. C.), were the 

founders of the Atomic Philosophy. They posit the full and the 
void as principles of things, the full being indivisible atoms from 
which all things arise by agglomeration. ‘Atoms differ in shape, 
order and position.” 
_ Up to this point we have had the physical system of the 
Ionics (water, air, fire and earth); the numerical proportion of 
the Pythagoreans, the abstract thought of the Eleatics, Reason 
of Anaxagoras, and the atomic system of Democritus. All 
things are explained (a) as physical aggregates, or (b) as phases 
of a process of being, becoming, number, harmony or reason. 

The sophists turn their attention toward the thinking subject 
in his individual character: Protagoras of Abdera (500-411 B. 
C.), taught ‘‘man is the measure of things,” and ‘all truth is rel- 
ative’; Gorgias of. Leontini (483-375 B. C.), held the doctrine 
that “nothing exists”; Prodicus of Ceos (420 B. C.), was the 
teacher of Socrates. 

2. Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. — With the, appearance of 
Socrates (470-399 Before Christ), Greek Philosophy assumes 
a world-historical significance. He made the investigation of 
uviversals his specialty, seeking in the will the principle 
of virtue, and in the knowing the unchangeably true. He 
employed irony, keen definition and induction to remove old 
prejudices. His close connection of virtue with knowledge, and 


’ his definition of the good as the highest principle, furnish the 


foundation of the -systems of his successors. Dialectics and 
ethics are thenceforth the chief philosophic disciplines. Of his 
immediate disciples there is the school of Euclid of Megara, that 
of Phaedo of Elis, both chiefly occupied with dialectics ; the 
school of Antisthenes the Cynic, and of Aristippus the Cyrenaic, 
both occupied with ethical questions. 

But the real successor of Socrates is Plato of Athens (427-347 
B. C.), whose school extends through all intervening time to the 
present. Thirty-six of his compositions, in fifty-six books, have 
been transmitted to us, as genuine. Much ingenious speculation 
has been devoted to the subject of the order of composition and 
the internal connection of these works. The dialectic portion of 
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Plato’s Philosophy is to be found best developed in the dialogues 
named the Phaedrus, the Theetetus, the Phaedo, the Sophistes, 
the Philebus and the Parmenides. His doctrine of ideas— 
—is the centre of his system, and is inseparably connected 
with the investigations of his master, Socrates, into the per. 
manent and universal elements of thought. The Sophists 
had seized the principle of Anaxagoras that vovds is the princi- 
ple of things, and interpreted it that individual mind 1s the meas- 
ure of all things, and proceeded on this basis to make all fixed 
convictions, whether in regard to religion, morals or truth, wa- 
vering and doubtful. They proved by trial that the activity of 
the intellect could undermine the whole fabric of conventional 
knowledge, and thus that reason is the negative might over the 
world which exists for man. 

The appearance of Socrates constitutes an epoch, inasmuch as 
he discovers the existence of positive ‘principles in reason that 
are valid and constructive, transcending the particular who an- 
nounces them, and giving to the well-nigh empty assertion of 
Anaxagoras a wonderful depth of meaning. Plato’s investiga- 
tions clear up this subject still further, and Aristotle, who labors 
in the same general direction, leaves a system wherein the world 
is inventoried in its details, and shown to be throughout the 
work of vois. 

The first step in the inquiry consisted in tracing the changing 
and variable through its metamorphoses until its entire round of 
possibilities was exhausted. It is evident that the reality of a 
thing embraces only a small portion of its possibility, water ata 
given moment being either liquid or solid (ice) or vapor, but not 
all three at once. We can look upon its entire round of possi- 
bilities as its complete ideal, as its pure form, or in short as its 
idea. At this point the theory of Plato stops, and he leaves us 
with a world of ideal forms eternal in their nature, and contain- 
ing the necessity of the things in the world, all of which are 
mere fragmentary realizations of their archetypes or patterns, 
' the ideas. Particular existences are participations, imitations or 
images (eidwia) of their ideas. The further thought of 
Aristotle cleared up the relation of these archetypal forms to 
each other so much as to reduce them to one rational principle 
or Personal Reason. The total round of potentialities belonging 
to an individual thing is identical with the totality of possibili- 
ties of every other thing, and hence there is one totality of pos- 
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sibilities and consequently one necessary ideal to the world. This 
ideal unity is the, highest principle and its fragmentary realiza- 
tion in the particular things of the world becomes very complete 
and exhaustive when the world is taken also as a whole. The 
infinitude of things complementing their mutual deficiencies 
makes as a whole an adequate image of the divine archetype. 

That Plato had glimpses of this thought we see from the 
Timaeus, which indicates doctrines that were probably expan- 
ded much more fully in his oral discourses (dypapu déypuara), 
which related to the Good, and have not been reported to us. 
God as the absolute good does not grudge anything to the world, 
but has given all possible perfections and “begotten the world as 
a blessed god.” This view is quite in contrast to that which 
makes the hypostatic ideas to be eternal in their independence 
and multiplicity, and shows that Plato stood quite firmly on the 
ground attributed to Aristotle, although he did not more than 
hint this in his dialogues, which were polemical and therefore 
Negative in their stand-point. Besides this, the thought was 
new, and such a life with such opportunities as Aristotle had 
was needed to develop from this. germ a vast system of consis- 
tent truth. Plato’s physics was, accordingly, the least devel- 
oped of the three parts of his Philosophy (being confined chiefly 
to his sketch in the Timeus.) His ethics is more fully developed. 
The larger part of the dialogues have for their object the uproot- 
ing of loose ideas of morality, and the inculcation of his doctrine 
of the highest good, “the attaining to a likeness to God who is 
the highest good”; “virtue is the fitness of the soul for good 
works,” each part of the soul, theoretical and practical, having 
its specific good work to perform. The State, according to Plato, 
was a vast institution for the training of its citizens in virtue, 
making education its chief function. The rulers were to be 
chosen from the Philosophers. 

The resemblance of the Platonic State to the Christian hier- 
archy of the Middle Ages has been pointed out by at least one 
writer, its resemblance to the Spartan State in important fea- 
tures, by many others. The Chinese State is not a bad example 
of it. Although he places justice at the head of the virtues to 
be taught by the State, yet he adds piety, modesty, bravery and 
wisdom, making his State rather an indistinguishable unity of 
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the principles of the family, civil society and religion, than a truly 
political organization. 

Among the professed disciples of Plato are distinguished five 
schools: (a) that of the old academy to which belong Speusippus 
Xenocrates, Heraclides, (who taught the revolution of the earth 
on its axis), Philip the Opuntian, Hermodorus, and others; (d) 
the sceptics Arcesilas and (c) Carneades, both of the middle 
academy; (d) Philo of Larissa, and (¢) Antiochus of Ascalon, 
belong to the new academy, and prepare the way for Neo-Platon- 


ism. 


Aristotle of Stagira (384-322 B. C.), is however the third (with 
Socrates and Plato) in the philosophic triumvirate of the ancient 
world. His Philosophy investigates the possibilities of natural 
and spiritual existences, and takes an inventory of them with a 
view to reaching an exhaustive statement or definition of the 
ideal totality of each existence or totality of existences. Thus 
he maps out the paths of the several particular sciences, and 
defines their several principles. ' 

Since the totality of the possibilities of any one thing involves 
other things, or perhaps all things, (in its metamorphoses it will 
become these successively as it realizes its potentialities) it is ev- 
ident that natural science will be synthetic and continue to trace 
out the unity not only of particular things in a common process, 
but also of entire departments of nature. When science ex- 
hausts the potentiality of a thing, or completes its inventory of 
it, it will possess a definition of the idea of that thing, i. e., its 
eternal archetype, its essential nature. Within this round of 
possibilities will circle forever the changes of the thing, and in 
the definition of its ideal will be revealed the final cause of its 
whole process. The circle of its. potentiality includes the entire 
circle of its dependence and hence of its moving principles and 
resulting motion. 

Thus the idea must be a self-determining form. This may be 
. regarded as the general point of view of Aristotle, who unfolds 
it in logical, ethical, esthetic, physical and metaphysical works. 
(a) His logical treatises are united in the organon, which dis- 
cusses single terms, judgments, syllogisms, and their application 
to the practical use of the intellect. (b) His ethical treatises 
include an exhaustive discussion of morals, politics, and econom- 
ics or social science, in which he is more careful than Plato, not 
to confound the province of the State with that of the family or 
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civil society. (c) He gives in his “Poetics” the fundamental 
ideas which are accepted to-day in esthetical science ; to this de- 
partment belongs also his Rhetoric. (d) His work on Physics is 
asort of rational cosmology; his works De Coelo, De Genera- 
tione et Corruptione, ov meteorology, on the history of animals, 
and finally De Anima, each make an epoch in the history of sci- 
ence. (¢) His work on metaphysics is a sort of history of phi- 
losophy and theology combined. 

These writings formed the sacred scriptures of human thought 
for well nigh two thousand years, and their influence is just now 
greatly on the increase in Germany. Through Aquinas they are 
immovably fixed in Christian theology. 

To give an account of the details of Aristotle’s application of 
his fundamental principle and of his immense inductions would 
require a book, or several books. Even an outline of them can- 
not be given here. As their most important bearings will continu- 
ally recur in later Philosophy (which in one sense is only commen- 
tary on Aristotle), such outline is unnecessary. The most im- 
portant principles in which he has realized the general insight. 
given above, are: (a) the necessary existence of each idea in its 
reality as an individual, being either a system of interdependent 
things or else the soul of an organized, living being. Substance, 
(oboia), is therefore not an abstraction, it is concrete and individ- 
ual; it is the union of matter (tA) and form (i. e., ideal totality 
= eldos, wopp7j, Td Ti Hv eivac); it can possess true individuality 
only because it contains the total of potentialities, and hence is. 
identical under all changes that fall within it ; (0) the doctrine of 
first and second entelechies, or of self-actualizing entities, the 
first being germinal or rudimentary shapes and the latter being 
the complete actuality (évépyera) ; on this distinction is based the 
doctrine of the immortality of man. (c) The distinction be- 
tween vois trorntixds as the actus purus which makes intellect and 
will possible, and the votvs a@nrixés (or the activities of sense, 
memory, phantasy, discursive thought, and the appetites) is so 
important that all Christendom, with the assistance of Moham- 
medanism, devoted the best part of two centuries to getting an 
insight into it. 

The Peripatetic school that followed closely the master, inclu-. 
ded the famous names of Theophrastus, Eudemus, Aristoxenus, 
Dicearchus, and others. The most famous commentators on Ar- 
istotle are Alexander of Aphrodisias (A. D. 200), Porphyry, (A. 
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D. 233), Themistius (A. D. 387), Simplicius (A. D. 500), and later, 
Avicenna and Averroes. Zeno of Cittium (350-258 B. C.) 
founds the Stoic school, combining Aristotelian logic, Heraclitean 
physics, and other doctrines derived from the Socratic Schools, 
into a popular eclectic system whose chief end is ethical; it 
claims to be a continuation of the Socratic Philosophy. Epicu- 
rus (341-270 B. C.) modifies the doctrine of Aristippus and com- 
bines it with that of Democritus, founding a system of atomic 
materialism, whose ethical aim is happiness as the highest good. 
Pyrrho (360 B. C.), Timon the Sillograph (325 B. C.), Sextus 
Empiricus (A. D. 200), are important Sceptics, and preserve for 
us valuable fragments of ancient dialectic. Cicero gives us the 
results of Lis Greek studies at Athens and Rhodes—a summary 
of the school traditions of the time. 

3. Neo-Platoniem.—The last phase of Greek Philosophy ex- 
hibits its struggle to define its relation to spiritual religion. The 
polytheism of Greece had no essential influence upon its Philos- 
ophy except the negative one of furnishing the best possible con- 
dition for free, untrammeled speculation. Transferred by the 
Alexandrian conquests in the Orient, Greek thought came neces- 
sarily into collision with forms of religion which were substan- 
tial inasmuch as they contained the entire spiritual life of their 
peoples. Alexandria was a kind of focus wherein centred the 
East and the West. The implicit unity of religion, politics, 
art, and philosophy, which had been found in the Persian Empire 
(Parseeism, Judaism, Egyptian Mysteries, &c.,) had to be com- 
prehended and assimilated by Greek Philosophy, now that the 
West had subdued the East. 

First are the Jewish Greek philosophers, of whom Philo (A. 
D. 30) is the chief; his doctrine of the “Logos” is the first inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of divine incarnation. Next come the 
New-Pythagorean eclectics, foremost of Whom is Apollonius of 
‘Tyana (A. D. 50). Numenius of Apamea (A. D. 150) elaborates 
the idea of a Logos. Finally Neo-Platonism transforms the en- 
tire fabric of Philosophy, and subordinates it to a new method. 
Its principle is the transcendence of the Deity. Ammonius Sac- 
cas (A. D. 175-250), who was educated in the Christian faith but 
returned to the Greek stand-point, is the founder of this move- 
ment. Among his pupils are Plotinus and the two Origens (one 
of them the Christian). 

_-Plotinus (204-269 A. D.), developed the doctrine in a system- 
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atic form, teaching that the primordial essence, the original unity 
(év), or the Good, is neither reason nor cognizable by reason. 
From its emanation arises its image, which is the vods, or mind, 
which in its endeavor to behold the One produces its image = 
the soul. From the latter arises the body, which is the image of 
the soul. Thus descending through degrees of reflection by 
means of images, the lowest depth is reached in maiter,-which is 
farthest removed from the One. From its theoretical concept, 
that of emanation, arises its practical doctrine that the business 
of man is to return to God, from whom he, as a sensuous being, 
has estranged himself. This return can be accomplished by, first 
asceticism, secondly by philosophic (discursive) thought, and 
thirdly by ecstatic intuition, through which the soul unites itself 
again with God and becomes the One. Porphyry (A. D. 233-304) 
his disciple, edited and published the works of Plotinus in six 
Enneads. His own introduction to the Categories of Aristotle 
is so valuable that it is usually printed with the Organon. It 
exercised a great influence on the thought of the Middle Ages, 
a passage from it giving rise to the celebrated controversy 
of Nominalism and Realism. Jamblichus of Chalcis (A. D. 
330) a pupil of Porphyry, founded the Syrian School of Neo- 
Platonism, and, intoxicated with the ‘nfluence of Orientalism, 
posited an absolute One above the already transcendent One of 
Plotinus. The absolute One was wholly without attributes, not 
even being the Good, as Plotinus had made it. 

With Proclus (A. D. 411-485) who, at Athens elaborated the 
whole body of Greek Philosophy and gave it the form of his own 
system, Greek Philosophy ends. His system resembles that of 
Plotinus, being a descending system of triads. Boéthius (A. D. 
470-525), through his Consolatio and his tran«'ation of a por- 
tion of the Organon and his commentary on Porphyry, transmit- 
ted almost all that was known of Greek Philoscpiy by the Chris- 
tians in the West for several centuries. | 

CHAPTER III. THE PHILOSOPHY IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 

1. Gnosticism.— Within Christianity, Gnosticism arose in the 2a 
century, as an attempt to construct a religious philosophy on the 
Christian basis. The Gnostics investigated the relation of Chris- 
tianity to Judaism, and next its relations to the Hellenic relig- 
ions. Valentinus (A. D. 160) was the most important represen- 
tative of Gnosticism. He connected the doctrine of Christ’s in- 
carnation with a system of supramundane ons (evidently 
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influenced by Parseeism.) The Nous was the “only-begotten,” 
and from it came the Logos. More and more this doctrine (Gnos.- 
ticism) became involved with Orientalism, until it degenerated 
to.a form of Magianism, and entirely corrupted practical life. 
Origen and Clement of Alexandria also strove to assimilate some 
of the doctrines of Gnosticism. 

2. Orthodoxy.—After Christianity had assumed a definite form 
through the action of the Council of Nice, more attention was 
given to the work of demonstrating its dogmas on philosophic 
grounds. Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, St. Augustine (A. D. 
354-430), Synesius (A. D. 375-430), Aineas of Gaza, Philoponus, 
and more especially the pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite, are 
important names in this connection. In St. Augustine may be 
found, at least in germ, the entire body of Christian Philosophy 
and Theology. Christian mysticism is generally based on the 
writings of the Areopagite, and their translation into Latin by 
Scotus Erigena in the ninth century gave rise to Scholasticism. 

3. Scholasticism.—The teachers of the seven liberal arts (trivi- 
wm and quadrivium) in the cloister schools of Charlemagne were 
called doctores scholastici—whence the term “scholasticism” as 
applied to the system of philosophy within the church during the 
middle ages. The whole ground of the relation between religion 
and philosophy had to be brought under discussion and the atti- 
tude of the church readjusted toward the numerous questions 
which the new intellectual activity of the time brought forth. 
Belonging to the first period of Scholasticism which is character- 
ized by the assimilation of Aristotelian logic and Neo-Platonic 
principles by the doctrine of the church, the most noted names 
are Johannes Scotus Erigena (843-877), whose translation of Dio- _ 
nysius has been referred to, Anselm (1033-1109) the “arch-realist,” 
Roscellinus (1092) the most famous of the early nominalists, Abe- 
lard (1079-1142) the so-called “conceptualist,” William of Cham- 
peaux (1070-1121) Gilbertus Porretanus, (1154) Amalrich of Bena 
(1206). The disputes between nominalism and realism which 
arose in this period generally resulted in favor of realism, espec- 
ially after the time of Roscellinus who had been so bold as to ap- 
ply the nominalistic doctrine to the dogma of the Trinity and to 
deny the unity of the Godhead. Only individuals exist really, 
and a general name has nothing objective corresponding to it but 
is only flatus vocis (an expression of Anselm.) Hence there are 
three Gods and the Godhead is a mere concept or name without 
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reality. The Council of Soissons (1092) forced him to recant 
this doctrine, and nominalism although it continued to exist was 
silent until William of Occam used it to overthrow all scholastic 
philosophy in the interest of faith. In Porphyry’s Introduction 
translated by Boéthius (as already mentioned) occurs the passage 
which occasioned the disputes of nominalism and realism: 
“whether genera and species have substantial existence or exist 
solely in our thoughts, whether material or immaterial” he de- 
clines to say (“‘dicere recusabo”). The followers of Plato held the 
doctrine universalia ante rem, (in God), in re, (in nature), and post 
‘rem (in our minds) and this doctrine was endorsed by all the real- 
ists while the nominalists or conceptualists taught wniversalia 
post rem only. Nominalism was closely connected with the rise 
of independent thinking and the study of nature, but inevitably 
led to scepticism through the inadequacy of its principle to ex- 
plain spiritual existences. 

The conquests of the Saracens aroused ait united Christian 
Europe for several centuries and finally produced the reaction of 
the Crusades. In like manner the intellectual activity of the 
Arabians as it developed in the schools and universities chal- 
lenged the sluggish intellects of Christendom and incited them 
to strenuous efforts. The oriental principle of abstract unity in 
the Godhead which had made its appearance in the early Christian 
Church and had been finally eliminated by violence after the Coun- 
cil of Nice, made its. way through the preaching of Ebionitic 
Christians in Arabia into a new religion—Mohammedanism.* A 
rigid monotheism sprang up and became a menace to Christian- 
ity. Its philosophic thinkers quite naturally had a proclivity to 
adopt the emanation theory and to deny permanence of identity 
to the individual. In the eighth and ninth centuries and much 
earlier, Nestorian Syrians lived among the Arabs and introduced 
a knowledge of philosophy, especially of Neo-Platonism and the 
system of Aristotle. They translated first into Syraic and later 
into Arabic the works of Aristotle and of his most eminent com- 
mentators. These were used by Alkendi (870) Alfarabi (900) 
Avicenna (Ibn Sina) (980-1036) Averroes (Ibn Roschd) (—1198) 
and through their instrumentality Western Europe was impelled 
again to the study of Aristotle. The unity of system in the Peri- 
patetic philosophy quite fascinated the Arabian intellect already 
occupied with the same principle in its religion. The ‘great com- 


*(Sprenger: Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Berlin, 1868.) 
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mentators, Avicenna and Averroes accordingly followed Alexan- 
der of Aphrodisias in his interpretation of the De anima, and lim- 
ited immortality to the world-soul which should find its particular 
existence in individual men, capable, it is true, of cognizing uni- 
versal ideas through participation in this general intelligence, but. 
who could not survive as individuals the death of the body, inas- 
much as the faculties of perception, memory, appetite and reflec- 
tion (vods ma8nttKos) are corporeal. Christian thought was aroused 
and it grappled resolutely the question whether any particular 
individual can be immortal, that is, whether the individual can 
be universal and particular at the same time. This added to the 
zeal with which realists combatted nominalism. Is the universal 
or generic only a fiction of the mind? If it is really existent, is 
it immanent in or separable from the particular individual? If 
the latter is the case then individuals are merely phenomenal and 
there is no immortality, and the whole fabric of Christianity is 
destroyed at once. 

The discussion of these questions was no idle quibbling, as is 
sometimes supposed, but an altogether serious affair in those 
days. The Christian dogmas establishing the Trinity, human re- 
sponsibility and immortality had hitherto been accepted on faith 
and few thinkers had arisen since the downfall of the Western 
Empire, with any inclination to follow the direction of St. Augus- 
tine and attempt to gain theoretical insight into the dogma. 
Against pagan religions such as Christendom had encountered in 
the north and west there was no need of a metaphysical system 
for there was none to oppose. But with the Moslem came a 
philosophical system as complete as Aristotelianism and skillfully 
interpreted in the interests of pantheism. There arose a series of 
great minds who made it their work to master Aristotle and to 
interpret him in the interests of Christianity: Alexander of 
Hales (—1245), Bonaventura (—1274), Albertus Magnus (1193- 
1280), his pupil Thomas Aquinas (1225-1274), and Duns Seotus 
(—1308). Of these, Aquinas is the greatest, and through him 
Christian theology gained a consistent, systematic form. Aris- 
_ totle was thoroughiy studied and each portion of his system ex- 
plained in the light of the whole; he accordingly became the 
great pillar of the church and was compared to John the Baptist, 
being “precursor Christi in naturabilus.” 

Roger Bacon (1214-1292) and William of Occam (—1347) did 


not participate in the prevailing movement—the former being a’ 
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great experimental physicist born before his proper time, and the 
latter being the invincible opponent of the current logical realism 
and the first neminalist who succeeded in sustaining himself 
against the current schools. He used his nominalistic arguments 
against the philosophical basis of realism and not against the 
dogmas of the church, inasmuch as he denied the authority of 
reason altogether and proclaimed that of faith. Scholasticism: 
rapidly went down during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
CHAPTER IV. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Translators and Commentators.—Upon the downfall of the 
Eastern Empire many learned Greeks came from Constantinople 
westward and kindled at Florence and elsewhere the direct study 
of Plato and Aristotle, thus dispensing with the commentators 
whose views had been taken hitherto as genuine interpretations. 
Distinguished translators and original commentators of this 
epoch were Gemistus Pletho, Bessarion, Ficinus, George of Tre- 
bizond, Theodore Gaza, Pomponatius, Scaliger, Zabarella and 
Melanchthon. The epoch closes with naturalistic opponents of 
the traditional philosophy of the schools: Nicolaus Cusanus 
(1401-1464), Jerome Cardan (1501-1576), Telesius (1508-1588), 
Patritius (1529-1597), Ramus (1517-1572.) 

2. Emancipation from Authority—The epoch of emancipation 
from authority opens with three great names: Giordano Bruno 
(1548-1600), Francis Bacon (1561-1626) and René Descartes 
(1596-1650). The first of these, Bruno, developed the doctrine of 
Nicolaus Cusanus and Copernicus, in an anti-ecclesiastical direc- 
tion, having quitted the Dominican order. He left Naples for 
Geneva, and afterwards lived in France and England; after 
remaining several years in Germany he returned to Italy where 
he was burned at the stake, after several years imprisonment, by 
order of the Inquisition. Bruno’s system attempts to reconstruct 
thetheory of the world in accordance with the view of Coperni- 
cus. His doctrine of monads anticipates much that is found in 
the system of Leibnitz and his optimism is identical. Lord Ba- 
con’s great merit was in his attempt to separate natural science 
from religion so as to allow the former to develope with freedom. 
He is the founder of empirical philosophy rather than induction 
in natural science, although he laid the greatest stress upon the 
value of useful discoveries. Thomas Hobbes (1588-1624) dev el- 
oped Bacon’s principle in the direction of politics, favoring an 
absolute monarchy. It is somewhat singular that, while he was 
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an extreme nominalist theoretically, Hobbes should have been a 
realist in regard to the State, characterizing its generic existence 
asa “mortal god” and making it the substantial existence and 
that of the individual only contingent. Descartes completed the 
emancipation of philosophy from scholasticism by bringing its 
doctrines to the test of immediate consciousness and throwing off 
the authority of tradition. His distinction between spirit and 
matter was so sharp that his followers had much labor to explain 
their connection. Geulincx held that on the occasion of each act 
of the will God effects the corresponding motion of the body, 
and Malebranche explained sense-perception by the doctrine that 
we see all things in God. 

Spinoza (1632-1677) avoided the Cartesian dualism altogether 
by his one substance which has the two attributes, thought and 
extension. He excluded all finitude from his substance making 
all limitation to be negation. In the place of arbitrary free will 
which had been emphasized so strongly especially by Duns Sco- 
tus, he laid great stress on the necessary nature of truth (sub- 
specie eternitatis) and excluded all final causes from God. He 
would seem to deny immortality to man or personality to God by 
his principle and yet in the fifth book of his Ethics he portrays 
human freedom as intellectual love of God, and makes this love 
reciprocal. His use of the geometrical method of definitions and 
-axioms shows the influence of the reactionary spirit of the time, 
which repudiated dogmatic authority and sought the certainty of 
scientific demonstration. 

3. Empiricism and Eclecticism.—John Locke (1632-1704) in his 
“Essay Concerning the Human Understanding” attempted to take 
a critical survey of the power of the mind to cognize truth and 
thus to determine its limits. The origin of our ideas, is accord- 
ingly, his chief theme. Innate ideas he repudiates and makes 
the mind to bea blank tablet before the activity of sense-percep- 


tion furnishes it with ideas of the external world. “Knowledge . 


is the perception of the connection and agreement or of the disa- 
greement and repugnancy of several ideas.” He adduces a proof 
of the existence of God and regards the immateriality of the soul 
as probable. Berkeley (1685-1783) drew out the ultimate conse- 
quences of Locke’s doctrine in a system of- ‘Universal Immateri- 
alism” denying the existence of the material world as well as of 
abstract ideas and making (like Malebranche) nature to be a reg- 
ular succession of ideas called forth by God. Pierre Bayle 
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(1647-1706) author of the famous pantheistic dictionary, Cud- 
worth (1617-1688) author of the “Intellectual System,” Henry 
More (1614-1687) Platonist and mystic, Gassendi (1592-1655) 
reviver of the atomism of Democritus and Epicurus, Grotius 
(1583-1645) and Puffendorf (1623-1694) writers upon the law of 
nations—are important names in this epoch. Samuel Clarke 
(1675-1729) a disciple ot Newton and Locke, defended his masters 
against Leibnitz. 

4, Mysticism or Theosophy.—German philosophy previous to 
Leibnitz was chiefly theosophic. The teacherof Thomas Aquinas, 
and the first to present the entire philosophy of Aristotle ina 
systematic order, illustrated by Arabian commentary and inter- 
preted in harmony with Christian doctrine, was Albertus Magnus, 
a Swabian by birth, coming from the same country which after- 
wards produced Schelling and Hegzl. While he taught at Paris 
or mgre probably at Cologne, it is supposed that Meister Eckhart 
of Strassburg (1250-1329) attended his lectures and received the 
first impulse to that wonderful theosophic speculation which 
afterwards gave rise to the Rhenish school of mystics, prominent 
among whom were Tauler of Strassburg (1300-1361), Hein- 
rich Suso of Constance (1300-1365) John Ruysbrek of 
Grunthal (1293-1381), the Teutonic Knight of Frankfort 
whose “Theologia Germanica” discovered by Luther, gave so 
much impulse to later mysticism. Thomas a Kempis in the fol- 
lowing century (1380-1471) may be mentioned as belonging to this 
school, and Nicolaus Cusanus of Treves (1401-1464) forms a con- 
necting link between theosophic speculation and the later meta- 
physics. The profound speculations of Albertus Magnus and 
' Aquinas were popularized and preached at large by Eckhart and 
his followers. Notcontent with the limits which had been placed 
by Aquinas and adopted by the church, distinguishing the dogmas 
that may be demonstrated from those which transcend human 
reason, Eckhart boldly pushed his speculations into the dogma 
of the Trinity, and seizing its expression of the concrete univer- 
sal (i. e.a unity in different. individuals) built upon it a compre- 
hensive system of thought, as elaborate and consistent in its de- 
tails as the great cathedral begun at Cologne in the year of his 
birth. In this theosophic system may be found all the cardinal 
doctrines of the latest bloom of German philosophy or at least 
their germs. His hearers learned to demand for the intellect its 
participation in divine doctrines, and a wonderful illumination 
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appeared in subtle minds—the piety of the intellect was attained. 
Man not only can will the divine which he receives implicitly as 
dogma of faith, but he can also think the divine and, indeed, ac- 
cording to Eckhart, he can theoretically become a participator in 
divine knowledge. 

God’s personality as revealed in the Trinity is the basis of his 
system. God’s necessity to exist, hence to realize or reveal him- 
self is involved in the fact that He is to bea person and Self-con- 
scious. He makes himself an object to himself, and without 
this objectivity to himself He would remain a mere abstract pos- 
sibility of existence, and not be the living God. This self-knowl- 
edge unfolds as the Trinity: I. God the father (the subject 
knowing): II. God the son (object known); III. God the spirit, 
the return or reconciliation, or mutual reunion. God beholds 
himself as the real object of his knowledge. Such act of behold- 
ing is the creation of the object beheld—it is nature—the world 
in time and space—the Son eternally begotten. His object as 
nature exists in externality as separate from Him through this 
act of diremption involved in knowing. But His aet of recogni- 
tion of himself in it (i. e., in nature) brings out of it the image of 
himself, i. e., intelligent souls who aspire again to their source, 
and love and recognize the Father. Thus out of the abyss of 
God’s “not me” involved in his consciousness, arises the creation 
. ascending through all its stages from inorganic matter, plant, an- 
imal, to man, in whose immortal soul, gifted with free will and 
speculative intellect, He sees His own image. Thus the whole 
universe of stellar systems may be regarded by Eckhart’s the- 
ory as existent for the evolution of rational souls. ; 

In this bold system he transcended the limits set by the Ro- 
manic Scholasticism. For this he was summoned before the in- 
quisition (in 1327) and ‘his doctrines condemned in a bull. To 
take the chief mystery of theology and expound it as the solu- 
tion to all problems, could not be allowed by the Latin mind. It 
savored of Pantheism, from which the church was just then happily 
escaped through the thinking of Thomas Aquinas. Indeed this 
interpretation of the Trinity has been generally denounced by 
theologians, Protestant as well as Catholic, for Pantheism. If, 
however, one defines Pantheism as the doctrine which denies the 
personality of its highest principle—setting up for example a 
blind force, or principle of evolution, or abstract mundauve intel- 
ligence—then Eckhart’s system is not Pantheism. It holds in 
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fact with all Christian theology that the Absolute is a person, 
and that the world of nature is his free creation, whose purpose 
is the production of His image. It is, to use the words of Rich- 
ard Rothe, the conversion of His pure not-me (or chaos) into a 
manifestation of Him, and thus the realization of the fullness 
and blessedness of His own divine being in a creation independ- 
ent of Him. : 

But Eckhart held (like Rothe) the existence of an eternal 
world of ideas in God as well as a temporal world of creatures 
in time and space. This is essential, moreover, since God’s crea- 
tion of an image of himself were incomplete without a return 
out of the limits of time and space to pureideas again. Without 
the contemplation of pure ideas He would remain beholding His 
opposite, or the world of finitudes limited and necessitated in 
time and space. “God has externalized his inmost essence,” 
says Eckhart. “The end of all creatures is to be soul and to 
cognize God.” Theosophy always makes this mystic union of 
the soul with God the destination of man, and for this reason 
lays great stress on internal contemplation, and undervalues ex- 
ternal forms and ceremonies, which the church is obliged, how- 
ever, to employ not only for the sake of the non-speculative ordina- 
ty minds, but for the reason that it is essential for each man as a 
denizen of the world to stand in practical relation to his fellow men. 
This relation involves participation in the common recognition of 
the Highest, and its celebration through visible spectacles as in 
the church service. Hence it has happened that Theosophists 
have been regarded as heretics in their day. 

Whatever view may be held of the orthodoxy of Eckhart’s 
' system, it is certain that he prepared the way for the Reforma- 

tion by his ethics, and for the later German Philosophy by his 
metaphysics. 
Holding a similar relation to his time so far as doctrines were 
_¢oncerned, came Jacob Beehme of Geerlitz (1575-1624) contem- 
porary with Descartes and Lord Bacon, and called Phi osophus 
Teutonicus, because, being ignorant of Latin, he wrote in Ger- 
man. Although a poor shoemaker he was one of the subtlest 
minds that Germany has produced, and numbered among his fol- 
lowers Henry More, John Pordage, Pierre Poiret, and more re- 
cently St. Martin, Baader, and Schelling. His insight into the 
necessity of the negative in the highest principles was his 
chief apergu. The Absolute should be a spiritual activity, and 
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hence involve self-opposition, self-determination, self-negation 
in it. While Lord Bacon proclaimed the English stand-point for 
modern times, Boehme proclaimed the German. These two indi- 
vidualities, as different as one may find, agree in this that they 
both find the content of thinking mind not in the dogma but in 
concrete being—the former in the world of time and space, the 
latter in the immediate internal life existing for each man in his 
own soul. Like Eckhart Behme finds in the Trinity his highest 
principle and the solution of all mysteries. His “chief yea” is 
the attempt to grasp all in an absolute unity—all antitheses are 
reconciled in God. The holy Trinity is to be shown in all things 
and all things are its revelation ; all things are by and through 
it. The universe is to him one divine life and revelation of God 
in all things, so that from the essence of God is born the totality 
of all qualities and forces, as the eternally begotten Son who re- 
veals himself in those forces. The internal unity of this light, 
or divine essence, with the substance of the forces, is the Spirit. 

- Johann Scheffler (1624-1677) or “Angelus Silesius” (The Cher- 
ubinic Wanderer) was born the year of Boehmre’s death. He 
continues the line of mystics, and celebrates in the poetic form of 
short verses doctrines identical to those of Eckhart and Behme. 
God’s need of his image in man to reflect His essence, and man’s 
need of God to develop in him His‘essence. “God loves himself 
alone, and thus becomes His Otherin His beloved Son.” “God’s 
son has been for aye and yet is first brought forth to-day.” 
“Thyself maketh the time, its works thy senses be; but checkest 
Thou their unrest, then thou from time art free ;” “I know with- 
out me God cannot a moment live; If I to naught should turn, 
He too would death receive.” His expression of the necessity 
of God’s image seems quite extravagant unless one attends care- 
fully to the philosophic content of the doctrine, and sees in it 
only an expression of the doctrine of the Trinity as necessarily 
involved in the most important of all principles, that of the Per- 
sonality of the Absolute. This is the kernel of all German mys- 
ticism and Theosophy. Personality involves consciousness and 
will, each of these involve self-objectivity or the contemplation 
of self, and there by the actualization of self; hence creation as a 
progressive manifestation of the Absolute from the pure empty 
externality (time and space or chaos) up to internality—the im- 
mortal soul which completes the “Image” of the Absolute, by 
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reflecting God in its intellect (Truth) and will (the Good). (Schel- 
ling’s Mysticism and Theosophy will be mentioned later). 

Franz von Baader (1765-1841) is a genuine theosophist of the 
old school. Contemporary with Schelling and _ influenced 
by the study of the latter, but more especially by the study of 
Behme and St. Martin, he held that our knowledge is a partici- 
pation (conseientia) in the divine knowing. The immanent vital 
process of God reveals him and in the first place makes him tri- 
personal; furthermore in his creation he creates and comes into 
final union with his image which must be distinguished from him 
in his eternal Selfhood. 

In Richard Rothe (1799-1867), theosophy becomes identicat 
with the philosophical movement as developed to its highest form 
in Hegel. 

These are the most noteworthy names among the German theo- 
sophists. Attention must be called to the fact that difference of 
opinion exists as to the definition of pantheism, and that all the- 
osophy may be regarded as pantheism by strict theologians. 
Hence there is a struggle on the part of educated theosophists to 
avoid the appearance of pantheism by separating the creation of 
the world from the self-revelation in the Trinity. This appears 
even in Eckhart occasioned by his collision with the theology of 
the church as developed by Thomas Aquinas. It is more clearly 
manifest in Baader; and in Rothe perhaps we have the clear 
escape from any tinge of pantheism. 

The category of necessity is sometimes not carefully discrimi- 
nated into internal or logical necessity and external necessity or 
Fate; and again internal necessity is not distinguished into 
unconscious self-determination or evolution, and conscious self: 
determination—freewill. Necessity of efficient causesis Fate, 
necessity of final causes is freedom. If as Lessing taught, think- 
ing, willing and creating are one and identical in God, then his 
self-consciousness is his eternal act of creation and creation is 
inseparable from God, as self conscious Person. But it con- 
_ strains Him no more than the consciousness of self costrains man 
and destroys his freedom. Self consciousness is the complete 
tealization of freedom for in it all externality appears as a mere 
product of the self-activity. Thus two kinds of pantheism may 
be distinguished, (a) materialistic and (b) theosophic: (a) materi- 
alistic pantheism according to this view would include the doc- 
trine which holds God to be a blind, unconscious force vitalizing 
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nature and thus making conscious being to be merely phenome- 
nal and not essential or immortal. All things would thus ong- 
inate from an unconscious principle and return to it. (b) But 
theosophic pantheism is the opposite of the former-and holds 
the first principle to be a self-conscious Person from whom na- 
ture eternally proceeds ; out of nature proceeds man as a return 
to the absolute through his thinking and free willing. Thus in 
the former pantheism fate or blind force is the highest; in the 
latter, free spirit. The latter is called pantheism solely for the 
reason that it connects the creation of nature necessarily with 
God. Those who hold the latter, disclaim the charge of panthe- 
ism on the ground that the manifestation of God does not limit — 
Him any more than self-consciousness involves fatalism. God’s 
contemplation of his image is not only a creation of that image 
but a process of annullment of all inadequateness in the image 
and hence the process of change and evanescence going on in all 
the lower forms of nature. a 

5. Dogmatism.—Theosophy becomes metaphysics in Leibnitz, 
(1646-1716) whom we find holding the same relation to the Eng- 
lish and French Philosophers as his Theosophic countrymen had 
done in earlier times. Leibnitz is usually called the founder of 
German Philosophy, and certainly in the writings of his follower 
Wolff,his doctrines became systematized, and held sway down 
to the time of Kant Indeed in Herbart’s system some of its 
essential features are revived, and through it a wide school of 
recent thinkers receives its principles from Leibnitz. His Mo- 
nadology presents his point of view in sharp and clear outline. 
Over against the mechanism of Descartes, he sets up the system 
of monads, which have no mechanical relation to each other, but 
only the ideal or psychological one of representing each other— 
each mouad mirroring in itself all the others (the entire world of 
monads appearing in each)—the macrocosm in the microcosm. 
Thus there is unity and harmony without mechanical constraint, 
and independent individuality is preserved. In the doctrine of 
pre-established harmony, the monad of monads appears as God, 
the absolute person in His relation to the world of souls. Each 
monad is a potential soul, and unfolds into the highest by its 
own activity. 

In their freedom the individual monads are the image of the 
absolute monad who in turn recognizes himself in them. This 
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mutual recognition is the highest principle. Independent exist- 
ences in complete unity or harmony suggest the idea of the Trin- 
ity again, which is evidently the underlying thought in Leibnitz’s 
system, just as it had been the central principle of the theosophic 
systems of his countrymen. Independent persons and yet one 
in a mystic sense, is the paradox which when seen in its necessity 
becomes the luminous principle that explains all. In opposi- 
tion to the sensism of Locke who holds up the principle of pas- 
sivity or emptiness of the Hgo (tabula rasa), Leibnitz proclaims the 
native spontaneity of the intellect and its self-generation of uni- 
versal ideas. ‘Nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu’’ says 
Locke. Leibnitz adds “nisi ipse intellectus” and founds the prin- 
ciple which through Kant becomes the corner stone of the great 
structure of the nineteenth century. 

Wolff of Breslau (1679-1754) combined into a system the doc- 
trines of Leibnitz with a truly Aristotelian spirit. From his la- 
bors arose the Leibnitzo-Wolffian school which prevailed until 
the advent of the Critical Philosophy. Wolff made the first re- 
duction of philosophy to an encyclopedic form. 

6. Scepticism.—David Hume (1711-1776) is the point of depart- 
ure of the chief systems which have appeared during the last 
hundred years. His most important earlier years were spent in 
France, and his strongest mental tendencies bear the impress of 
French culture. Taking the standpoint of Locke that all percep- 
tions are either impressions (of the senses) or ideas, he finds all: 
ideas reducible to copies of sense-impressions, “they are the faint. 
images of such impressions in thinking and reasoning.” Theidea 
of cause and effect “is derived from experience, which, presenting 
us with certain objects, constantly conjoined with each other- 
produces such a habit of surveying them in that relation that we. 
cannot without a sensible violence survey them in any other.’’ 
His ethical doctrine is that “sympathy of man with man causes: 
the approbation of an action performed in the interest of the com- 

-mon welfare.” No inference from empirical data to the nature of 

the soul or the existence of God is permissible. Hume’s influ- 
ence on English, French and German thought has been immense, 
and is due to his unparalleled clearness of statement, more than 
to the essence of his doctrines. 

The French philosophy of the eighteenth century was a reac- 
tion against church and State.. A sweeping movement towards 
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individualism and scepticism, it rejected all realized forms of rea- 
son whether embodied in institutions—the church, the State and 
civil society—or existing in a systematic form as theology or phi- 
losophy. It placed all validity in the immediate judgment of the 
individual, and private opinion was to have all rights except that © 
of doubting the infallibility of the principle of private judgment. 
Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, Condillac, Diderot, 
D’ Alembert, Robinet, (who anticipated. Darwinism and the Spen- 
cerian “evolution”), La Mettrie, and Baron Holbach, individually 
and collectively attacked every phase of realized intelligence in 
the interest of the formal freedom of thought. In France this 
movement culminated in political revolution. Germany partici- 
pated in it in itsown way. Lessing commenced the reaction, and 
the war for literary independence of France. But the true reas- 
sertion of the German principle of thought is to be found in the 
philosophy of Kant, which contains the French negative principle 
within it, although annulled and subordinated. 

7. Criticism.— With Kant (1724-1804)therefore begins the career . 
of the highest phase of German philosophy. Kant pondered the 
‘scepticism of Hume, and sought a principle elevated above the 
-dogmatical stand-point and, for this reason, unassailable by scep- 
‘ticism. Armed with this, the Teutonic principle should be tzi- 
‘umphant over scepticism and abstract revolutionary protest 
“whether British or French. Indeed it should subsume all nega- 
tive positions of doubt or scepticism under a higher principle. 
“So great a design was to be the fruition of modern philosophy. 
‘On this critical standpoint, securely placed, one shall no longer 
‘dread the polemics of shifting systems. Kant essayed to take 
-such an inventory of the possessions and capacities of the mind 
‘as would forever set at rest all dogmatic polemics. 

Locke’s inventory was not exhaustive or trustworthy; he had 
- not sufficient power of inward seeing. Kant pierces the obscu-— 
rity, and beholds the problem of cognition in its entirety. The 
mind is both receptive (as regards sensation) and spontaneous or 
self-active (as regards the origination of its general forms ; time, 
space, the laws of causality and the other general predicates 
which enable the mind to give unity to the multiplicity of its im- 
pressions). Its act of judging, i.e. of predicating, is an act of 
unifying or bringing a manifold into a unity, and this act is al- 
ways an act of reflection; that is to say, it is an act of attention, 
not to an outward object, but to the mental activity by which 
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feeling, sensation and sense-perception are performed. Sensation 
or feeling which underlies the perception of objects, is a process and 
therefore consists of a series, or succession of acts. Conscious- 
ness is able to direct its attention upon this succession in its own 
activity, and thus to unite the elements of it, self-activity being 
the thread connecting them. Thus in sense-perception there is 
united a perception of the particular object in the present in- 
stant, now and here, with the perception of self (or the thinking 
activity). The selfis the pure Ego—the most general concept 
possible—inasmuch as it involves the subject underlying all pos- 
sible modifications of thought. Thus every act of cognition in- 
volves the act of reflection, that is to say, the act of self-percep- 
tion—and this act is the pure spontaneity of the Ego. This self- 
activity which is thus related purely to itself, is the general con- 
dition of every act of knowing. Without it there may be feeling 
and sensation, or irritability in the organism which may give rise 
to impulsive reaction, but there can be no cognition whatever of 
the relations of one object to another, nor consciousness of self. 
To sum up this doctrine: cognition of relations—hence all gener- 
alization, inference or predication—depends upon cognition of 
self-activity. The existence of the science of mathematics, con- 
taining, as it does, truths relating to the conditions of existence 
which are universal and necessary, furnished Kant the clue to 
his system. Such a priori knowledge of the conditions of ex- 
istence in the outer world proved incontestibly, in his view, the 
identity of those conditions with the forms of activity of thinking. 

Thus Kant by a critical examination of the mind overthrew at 
_ once the entire fabric of systems founded on dogmatic assump- 

tions, or empirical psychology, whether materialistic or idealistic. 
To the materialists he showed the spontaneity of the mind as the 
logical condition of any perception whatever of the external 
world; the mind gets at the external world only through becom- 
ing conscious in itself of the conditions (time, space, causality, 
etc., etc.) of the existence of that world. If these necessary con- 
ditions were not part and portion of its own essence, it could not 
know the world of nature. To the idealists he pointed out the 
exclusive application of these a priori conditions to the content 
of experience, and demonstrated the futility of attempting to ap- 
ply the categories of the understanding to anything transcending 
time and space. 


This attitude of Kant towards dogmatic idealism seemed hos- 
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tile not only toward the Leibnitz-Wolffian and the Cartesian sys- 
tems, but it also seemed to threaten the basis of theology. For 
a speculative cognition of God, Freedom and Immortality is de- 
nied. All application of the categories to that which transcends 
experience is forbidden, as productive only of illusion. This is 
the result of the “Critique of Pure Reason.” But in his “Crit- 
ique of Practical Reason,” Kant shows that God, Freedom and 
Immortality are necessarily postulated by all acts of the Will as 
“regulative ideas.” Just as all experience presupposes an a pri- 
ori activity in the mind, generating the essential conditions of 
said experience, so every act of the Will presupposes the neces- 
sary existence of God, Freedom and Immortality as its logical 
condition. Although we cannot theoretically establish the exis- 
tence of these objects which transcend the forms of the theoretic 
intellect, Time, Space, Causality, &c., yet every act or deed of 
man asserts them. In this doctrine of Kant the meaning and 
significance of “theoretical” is limited to the act of subsumption of 
perceptions (“intuitions”) under conceptions (“or categories.”) 
With this definition Kant stands upon solid ground. We cannot 
perceive immediately objects which transcend the laws of expe- 
rience. It would destroy these objects to predicate of them 
quantity, quality, causality, and modality. And yet Kant may 
be said to have established these objects philosophically. He 
analyzed the understanding and found it impossible to derive 
those ideas from it; but a similar analysis of the will discovered 
them. Surely both of these analytical processes were theoretical. 
Why then speak of the illusory aature of a knowledge of God, 
freedom and immortality ? 

The speculative spirit of Geriuany, aroused to its utmost in- 
tensity by the critiques of Kant, refused to rest satisfied within 
the barriers which he had set up. The systems of Fichte, Schel- 
ling and Hegel followed as attempts to re-adjust the speculative 
attitude of the mind toward the infinite. Kant’s influence pene- 
trated into every realm of thought, and its effects are discernible 
alike in the materialistic and idealistic systems of the day. Even 
the greatest work of art of modern times, Goethe’s Faust,* por- 
trays the collision of Scepticism with institutions and civiliza- 
tion—the problem that the French Revolution suggested. The 
result of Faust’s investigations is that nothing can be known 


*Jour. Sp. Phil., Vol. I., p. 178. 
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(the conclusion of the Critique of Pure Reason) and he turns in 
his despair to the Epicurean enjoyment of the world. He finds 
however practically (second part of Faust) that the institutions 
of society are all needed (conclusion of the Critique of Practical 
Reason) and thus learns through his will the postulates that he 
could not establish theoretically. — 

Distinguished followers of Kant who were not founders of 
systems were Reinhold, Schiller the poet, Schultz, Bouterwek, 
Krug, Tennemann, Buhle and others. Distinguished opponents 
were Schultze, (“Ainesidemus”) and Jacobi. From the latter 
sprang Fries, who blended the doctrines of Kant and Jacobi. 
The genesis of the Post-Kantian systems may be clearly seen, if 
one will bear in mind the fact that Kant obtains his transcenden- 
tal ideas (God, Freedom, Immortality) not through an analysis 
of the intellect but of the will, and that this may be regarded 
still as a theoretical analysis. It will result that his followers 
will lay stress on this point. Since each and every act of the will 
implies the reality of God, Freedom and Immortality according 
to Kant, it will be the attempt of later philosophizing to show 
the presupposition of these ideas under the theoretical activity. 
For the result of the theoretical investigation is—as Fichte (1762 
-1814) shows—that all cognition is a self-activity which peceives 
only its own self-activity. This moreover can easily be derived 
from the Critique of Pure Reason. Then it follows that the the- 
oretical activity is conditioned by the will, and therefore pre- 
supposes the existence of the transcendent objects (God, immor- | 
tality, &c.) which the will presupposes. 

8. German Philosophy After Kant. — Fichte’s “Science of 
Knowledge” attempts a strict deduction of the pure intu- 
itions and categories of the mind from the principle of the 
Ego (self-identity) and under his searching analysis there 
disappears all that had remained of the sensuous stand- 
point of empirical psychology as developed by Locke and Con- 
dillac, and with it the external world of experience likewise van- 
ishes as something independent of, or co-ordinate with, the Ego. 
The only objective world left to Fichte is the moral world. Na- 
ture almost entirely disappears except as a postulate of moral- 
ity. As the will becomes all in all, and clear consciousness alone 
is recognized as valid, the one-sidedness of this system produces 
the reaction of Schelling (1775-1854) who does justice to the 
phase of the world wherein unconsciousness still prevails and 
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wherein the conscious will (morality) has not yet developed. 
The philosophy of Schelling consequently lays great stress on 
Art (esthetics), the philosophy of nature, mythology, religion, 
and the realms wherein the consciousness of freedom has not as 
yet fully developed. While Fichte lays stress solely on the 
world of free, spontaneous activity, and accordingly makes eth- 
ics the centre of his system, Schelling is always engaged in trac- 
ing the self-evolution of unconscious organism, whether in na- 
ture or human history. The centre of his system is therefore 
Art, wherein the unconscious reaches its completest expression. 
His method led him to the study of Theosophy, and through him 
the study of Behme was revived. 

Schelling’s school includes the distinguished Theosophist Baa- 
der (as has been already mentioned) and the naturalists Oken, 
Carus, Oersted, Steffens, Burdach, the theoiogians Schleiermach- 
er, Eschenmayer, Blasche, Goerres, besides Solger, Stahl the 
jurist, Schubert the cosmologist, Jacob Wagner, Krause, Esen- 
beck, and others. 

Unconscious evolution is the opposite of conscious meth- 
od. It was quite natural that Schelling’s philosophy should 
be unsystematic and fragmentary, everywhere throwing deep 
glances, but nowhere finding the all-connecting thread which 
is seen only by reflection on self-activity and is the acme of self- 
consciousness. Hence arose a new philosophy, that of Hegel 
(1770-1831) which strove to grasp all the content of nature and 
mind with self-conscious method. He undertook to deal with 
Schelling’s breadth, and reduce it to Fichte’s unity and strict- 
ness of system. He designed to interpret nature and history in 
their evolution by means of a corresponding a priori deduction 
or evolution of the ideas of the necessary conditions of reality 
in time and space. -It was only a further development of the 
logical result of Kant’s system. 

If the mind’s own form (time, space, causality, etc.) is the log- 
ical condition of all reality in nature and history, then an a priori 
evolution of these ideas one from another, if found valid and seen 
to be necessary and universal, will likewise prove to be objec- 
tive and the law of reality. Thisis the famous “unity of thought 
and being” which is not, properly considered, anything paradox- 
ical. For it does not mean that a so-called “mere idea” i.e. a 
fancy, or mental image, or arbitrary thought, is objective, but 
only that universal and necessary ideas are objective as well as 
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subjective, and not only necessities of thought but also necessi- 
ties of being. Mathematics enunciates the logical conditions of 
the existence of matter and motion. When a mathematical prop- 
osition is demonstrated it is seen to be universal and necessary ; 
in other words to be the necessary condition of all existence in 
space. Thus the metaphysical ideas of causality, substantiality, 
force, form, the principle of contradiction, etc., are seen to be log- 
ical conditions of phenomena in time and space—the a priori 
thought being the conditioning form of reality. Kant showed that 
these were the necessary subjective forms of experience and 
hence of all phenomena that we can know. The entire world in 
time and space thus necessarily conforms to these ideas. Now 
_ of course our psychological evolution of these necessary ideas 

cannot be other than the evolution of the conditions of exist- 
ence of phenomena in time and space. A denial of this position 
can be established only by showing that there are no such uni- 
versal and necessary ideas, for to admit them is to admit their 
necessary validity as conditions of reality, and such denial would. 
destroy the science of mathematics. Moreover, it is possible to. 
show that such denial is inconceivable, and that no one can think 
of the opposite of one of these ideas, although he may frame a de- 
nial in words. i 

One may, after the example of Stuart Mill, deny universality. 
and necessity to the proposition that two and two make four, as- 
serting that it may make five in the mind of some being, thus an- 
nulling the principle of contradiction. If two and two make five 
and “five” is a word signifying one more than four or two more than 
three, then two and three are made identical and the principle of 
contradiction destroyed. In factin the very denial of the objec- 
tive validity of what is necessary in thought, there is an affirma- 
tion of the very thing denied. For in such denial one affirms the 
objective possibility of existence under other conditions than 
that enunciated in the necessary idea, and the validity of such 
affirmation of objective possibility or impossibility is the very 
thing which he attempted to deny. The old elenchus attributed 
to Eubulides of Miletus, called “The Liar,” is the type of this 
self-contradictory argument. It asserts a universal negative 
which annuls even the formal statement in which it is made. To. 
say “No one ever tells the truth” is to make a negative content so. 
general that it contradicts the form of the assertion and thus. 
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proves self-nugatory. If the assertion is true, it subsumes itself 
and thus contradicts itself. 

Hegel traversed the entire ground of his system in his first 
great work “The Phenomenology of Mind,” tracing up the inter- 
nal evolution of the great phases of human thought as they had 
appeared in history and showing their connection and logical ne- 
cessity. He afterwards unfolded this into (a) Logic, or the Sci- 
ence of Pure Thought, unfolding dialectically the definitions and 
relations of all general ideas such as quality, quantity, difference, 
form, cause, etc.; (b) Philosophy of Nature including the science 
of the conditions of reality in the natural world and their applica- 
tion to actually existing things; (c) Philosophy of Spirit or Sci- 
ence of Man as exhibited in human history, including an expla- 
nation through the idea of freedom, of all his institutions, family, 
society and state, and his systems of art, religion and science; to- 
gether with an account of the obscure phenomena wherein mind 
still struggles impotently under its physical conditions—sleep, 
dreaming, somnambulism, insanity, racial characteristics, instinct, 
etc.; and the relation of consciousness to mere animal life ; devel- 
oping positive grounds for the immortality of the soul. 

With Hegel, therefore, German speculation is supposed to reach 
the point'of complete reconciliation with the world and recogni- 
tion of its forms. It would explain history as the development 
of conscious freedom ; art as the portrayal of it to the senses; 
religion as the revelation of it in its spiritual relation to the will, 
the Christian religion being regarded as the absolute form of re- 
ligion. The whole circle, pure thought, nature, spirit, being em- 
braced in one system, we arrive at a completion of a cycle of phi- 
losophy, corresponding to the encyclopedic completeness which 
Aristotle gave to the science of his time. Subsequent philosoph- 
ic activity has been partly a popular restatement of the encyclo- 
pedic form of Hegel, partly investigation in special spheres in 
accordance with Hegel’s dialectic method or criticisms on the 
same; partly a return to the stand-points of previous philoso- 
phers. 

The most eminent of the school of direct expounders of Hegel 
are Marheineke, J. Schulze, Gans, von Henning, Hotho, Forster, 
Michelet, Rosenkranz, Weisse, Géschel, Erdmann and Kuno 
Fischer. A school of psychologists has also arisen which ap- 
proximates, more or less, in methods the English and Scotch 

schools of empirical psychology. Its most eminent names are 
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J. H. Fichte, Wirth, Zeller, Ulrici, Bona Meyer, and Liebmann. 
Many of these thinkers commenced as adherents of Hegel and 
afterwards gradually withdrew their assent from his doctrines 
and assumed positions more or less antagonistic to them. 

These three phases of the Hegelian dialectic (a) immediate as- 
sertion, (0) mediation through grounds more or less foreign to the 
subject, (¢) self-mediation, through which the transition is made 
from the previous idea to the more concrete one which follows it 
—furnish the ground of this divergence. Warm adherents like 
Strauss and Feuerbach in their first career, dazzled by the pen- 
etration of the system into all realms of activity, cling-to the di- 
alectic with a sort of faith, and seize it as real objective evolu- 
tion—a kind of development theory—and do not notice that it ex- 
hibits self-annulment of all subordinate ideas and categories in 
the ultimate and highest one—the idea—which is the notion of 
absolute self-conscious Personality. Accordingly the whole sys- 
tern is seized as a necessary evolution wherein unconscious im- 
pulse or principle plays the most important role. Hence with 
Strauss and Feuerbach a return is made out of the doctrine of 
the transcendence of conscious spiritual personality to that of 
Pantheistic genesis and re-absorption of the soul; and the sys- 
tem of Hegel as presented by its author is completely inverted. 

Contemporary with Hegel appeared Schleiermacher (1768-1834) 
Herbart (1776-1841) and Schopenhauer (1788-1860). Schleier- 
macher (incited by Schelling) attempted to modify the Kantian 
Philosophy so as to co-ordinate its realistic and idealistic ele- 
ments. He held the objectivity of the categories and allow- 
ed validity to feeling and emotion as of equal rank with con- 
- seious intellect. Schopenhauer likewise modified the Kantian 
doctrine and laid stress on the Practical Reason or the Will as the 
transcendent object or “thing-in-itself,” underlying phenomena. 
The theoretical faculty is made by him to be subordinate to the 
will and a transitory phase of the same. This world is the worst 
of possible worlds; a true life in it should be one of strict asce- 
ticism. 

Herbart went back to Leibnitz through Wolff and influenced 
by Kant and Fichte, produced a subtle system of psychology, 
partly empirical, partly mathematical, partly metaphysical. His 
school has been prolific in distinguished thinkers, whose writ- 
ings present a current of doctrine quite in contrast with the doc- 
trines of the other schools that proceed from the influence of 
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Kant. Of these Beneke (1798-1854) was the most eminent. He 
omitted the mathematical and metaphysical phases of the sys- 
tem of Herbart, and added many valuable suggestions on the 
subject of the disappearance of characteristics of ideas and their 
reappearance in subsequent ideas, thus throwing light on the 
unconscious process of thought. With him empirical psychol- 
ogy is the basis of all philosophy and metaphysics. Among the 
thinkers of the school of Herbart may be counted Drobisch, Ex- 
ner, Hartenstein, Steinthal, Lazarus, Waitz, Spir, and others. _ 

The study of Aristotle has been revived in Germany to an ex- 
tent almost as great as among the schoolmen; a circumstance 
perhaps due to the influence of Hegel, who said that Aristotle 
was worthy of having a special chair devoted to him in each 
university. In the lecture courses for the winter semester, 1874-5 
there are reported in twenty-nine universities of Germany, nine- 
teen special courses exclusively devoted to some work or works 
of Aristotle, besides numerous courses on ancient philosophy, in 
which Aristotle constitutes the central figure. Trendelenburg 
(1802-1872) is the most eminent of this German Aristotelian 
school, and has founded a system in which Kant’s doctrines are 
modified through those of Aristotle. He adds to the two pure 
intuitions of Kant—time and space—motion as a third pure intu- 
ition and therewith’ attempts to explain the difficult problems of 
logic and psychology. His attitude towards Hegel is very hos- 
tile, especially to the dialectic method. Lotze deserves special 
mention for his original modifications of the ideas of Leibnitz 
and Herbart. 

The present great struggle of philosophic thought in Germany 
is to realize in common consciousness the results of, the vast sys- 
tems of thought built up by its great thinkers, and to find a way 
from all other systems, ancient and modern, to these systems. The 
immense impulse given to empirical science has had its effect in 
withdrawing the attention from psychology and metaphysics. 
From the stand-point of physical science, indeed, have arisen 
some of the boldest materialists, such as Carl Vogt, Moleschott, 
and Biichner, whose principle is well summed up by one of them 
in the statement that “Thought is a secretion of the brain, just 
as bile is of the liver.” ‘: 

The decay of philosophical systems does not indicate a want 
of success on their part. The most successful system is the 
most exhaustive and finished one, and its establishment is fol- 
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lowed by a certain sense of completeness and security which en- 
ables investigators to turn their attention to special provinces, 
and elaborate them. This specializing tendency (notably follow- 
ing the appearance of Aristotle’s encyclopedic system, and fol- 
lowing in like manner that of Hegel in Germany) soon carries 
its devotees far away from the central principle of the system, 
and produces very distorted versions of it. Thus it is the very 
perfection of a philosophy that does most to produce divergence 
among its followers and their successors. This is the explana- 
tion of the present aspect of German thought, which seems fast 
deserting the great system that arose in the first quarter of the 
present century, and likely soon to lose itself in a multitude of 
individual points of view, or perhaps to adopt altogether the 
stand-point of empirical psychology. 


CHAPTER VI. ITALY, FRANCE, ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


(A List of the Principal Philosophers of the Past Century.) 


1. Italy— Among the Italian philosophers after Vico (1668— 
1774) who founded the philosophy of history, are to be mention- 
ed Galluppi (1770-1846) a psychologist influenced by the critical 
philosophy ; Rosmini (1797-1855) founder of a new school of 
Idealism (also influenced by Kant) ; Gioberti (1801-1852) a Real- 
ist in the scholastic sense of the term, author of a system of on- 
tology internally resembling the system of Leibnitz; Mamiani 
(1799—) holding the Scottish doctrine of presentative perception 
and of intuitional cognition of ideas; he is at present editor of 

- La Filosofia delle Scuole Italiane (a journal of speculative philos- 
ophy) with a corps of co-laborers including F. Bonatelli, A. Fran- 
chetti, F. Lavarino, G. Barzellotti, P. Ragnisco, Luigi Ferri and 
others; A. Vera (1817—) the chief Italian disciple of Hegel has 
translated many of his works into French and Italian; R. Mar- 
iano, B. Spaventa, also Hegelians, Giov. Ventura, the chief repre- 
sentative of the scholastics, Giu. Ferrari the positivist. 

2. France.—In France, after Condillac (1715-1780) the follower 
of Locke, Cabanis (1757-1808) the physiological: psychologist 
(“thought is a secretion of the brain’’), Destutt de Tracy (1754— 
1836), Laromiguiére developed and modified the system of sensa- 
tionalism especially by studying the influence of the will in the 
formation of ideas. Royer Collard (1763-1845) and Maine de 
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Biran (1766-1824), the former by the introduction of Scotch phi- 
losophy and the latter by a subtle psychological analysis, broke 
the influence of Condillac. Victor Cousin (1792-1867) the eclec- 
tic, is the most influential among modern French philosophers, 
He adopted the principle of Leibnitz, “Systems are true in what 
they affirm, false in what they deny,” and illustrated his views by 
his writings on the history of philosophy. His disciples, Jouf- 
froy (1796-1842), Janet, Remusat, Ravaisson, Haureau, Damiron 
and many others have won distinction at home and abroad. The 
Socialists, St. Simon, Fourier, Leroux, have exerted a wide influ- 
ence upon the common mind. August Comte (1798-1857), the 
founder of the Positivist school, holds the evolutional stand- 
point, making human thought to pass through the theological 
and metaphysical stages successively before reaching the highest 
stage, that of positive science, and laying great stress on the 
classification of the sciences in the order of necessary evolution 
(a) mathematics, (b) astronomy, (c) physics, (d) chemistry, (e) bi- 
ology, (f) sociology; his system has been supported and promul- 
gated chiefly by E. Littré. 

3. Great Britain—The history of British philosophy after 
Hume, is (a) that of reaction through the school of empirical psy- 
chology: the Scotch school of Thomas Reid (1710-1796),who set 
up the doctrine of “common sense” and substituted the doctrine 
of immediate presentation in sense-perception for that of repre- 
sentation (or perception through ideas). Dugald Stewart (1753- 
1828), Thomas Brown (1778-1820) and Sir William Hamilton 
(1788-1856) are the most important disciples of Reid. The last 
named has exerted a wide influence in Europe and America 
through his great erudition and his application of it to doctrines 
of present interest. His doctrine of the quantification of the 
predicate is claimed as a great discovery in logic; his ‘law of 
the conditioned”—that human cognition is equally incapable of 
seizing the infinitely great and the infinitely, small—has been 
adopted by many thinkers, both in the interest of theology and in 
the interest of scepticism. (b) The Positivist school of G. H. 
Lewes, John Stuart Mill and Herbert Spencer, who write in an 
independent spirit, not so much influenced by the method of 
Comte as by the general spirit of the movement known as Posi- 
tivism, is predominant in England and America. Its chief psy- 
chological doctrines rest on the basis of Locke and Hume, with, 
in Spencer’s system, some tenets borrowed from Hamilton’s doc- 
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trine of the unconditioned. The doctrine of evolution is also. 
much emphasized by this school, and the writings of Charles Dar- 

win have had a wide influence in all fields of scientific investiga- 

tion in Europe and America. (c) The influence of Coleridge and 

Carlyle in promoting the cultivation of a more spiritual tendency 

in speculative and moral philosophy, should be noted. Recently 

an able school of thinkers has appeared, largely influenced by a 

study of German philosophy, and many of them are translators 

and interpreters of that philosophy, especially the system of 
Hegel. T. H. Green, editor of Hume’s philosophical works; B. 

Jowett, translator of Plato; William Wallace, translator of He- 

gel’s Logic; J. F. Ferrier, Henry Sidgwick, J. Sibree, Robert Flint, 

§.H.Hodgson, G. C. Robertson and others are to be named. A peri- 

odical, “Mind,” a quarterly devoted to psychology and philoso- 

phy has been started. J. Hutchinson Stirling, the translator 
and expounder of Hegel (“The secret of Hegel’) has given a 
strong impulse to the study of that great thinker. 

4, America.—American Philosophy counts Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-1758) as its first representative. He was the founder of 
New England Calvinism, and is chiefly known for his treatise on 
the will. Timothy Dwight, N. W. Taylor, H. P. Tappan, Chas. 
G. Finney and others, have discussed the results of his system 
with especial view to theology. The so-called “transcendentalist”’ 
school in America arose partly from the study of Kant and his. 
followers and especially through the study of Coleridge—who 
was made known in America through the efforts of James Marsh. 
R. W. Emerson, A. B. Alcott, Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker. 


and J. F. Clarke were active in founding this school. George 


_ Ripley, one of the editors of The Dial (1842) was instrumental 


in introducing Cousin to his countrymen, and the eclectic system 
became widely popular, and has exercised a great effect upon 
literary and philosophic thought here, down to the present time. 
O. A. Brownson, first a disciple of the eclectic system, became a 
profound student of Aquinas, and for many years conducted a 
journal in the interest of Catholicism and its school of modified 
scholasticism. Cousin has found other translators and expound- 
ers in C. S. Henry, O. W. Wight and Asa Mahan. Noah Porter, © 
author of ‘‘The Human Intellect,” has discussed in a temperate. 
spirit all of the great problems of Philosophy from the stand- 
point of modern empirical psychology. James McCosh, the 
ablest of the representatives of the Scotch Philosophy, has pub- 
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lished “Intuitions of the Mind,” and an “Exposition of the Scot- 
tish Philosophy.” L. P. Hickok, with great originality and 
depth of speculative insight, has written various works bearing 
upon rational psychology and cosmology, following in the main 
the direction of Kant, but adopting a positive attitude in his con- 
clusions. “The Nation,” a work on the philosophy of politics, 
by E. Mulford, and “The Science of Thought,” a work present- 
ing the Hegelian method of treating logic as a system of psycho- 
logical ontology, by C. C. Everett, give the essential views of the 
Hegelian school in the form of original able elaborations. A. E. 
Kroeger has translated and published many of Fichte’s works. 
Tayler Lewis in his studies upon Plato, Mark Hopkins in his 
moral theories, R. G. Hazard in his profound investigations of 
the Will, Francis Bowen in his critical expositions of logic and 
the systems of Cousin and Hamilton, W. D. Wilson in his meta- 
physical theories, Joseph Haven in his text books on mental and 
moral philosophy, are widely known and appreciated. 

The most noteworthy writers on the History of Philosophy are 
the following: Stanley (date of his work 1655), following closely 
Diogenes Laertius; Bayle (Dict. Hist. et Crit., 1697); Brucker 
(1767—his work was abridged by Enfield, 1791); Tiedemann 
(1797), from the stand-points of Leibnitz and Locke; Buhle 
(1804-5), a Kantian; Tennemann (1819), also a Kantian; Rein- 
hold (1830) ; Ritter (1838); Hegel (1842); Schwegler (1848—his 
work has been translated into English by J. H. Seelye, N. Y., 
1856, and J. H. Stirling, Edinburgh, 1867); Erdmann (1834-1866); 
J.H. Scholten (1861); Cousin (1828); G. H. Lewes (1846); Zeller 
(1844-69); Kuno Fischer (1854-76); Luigi Ferri (1868). 

Periodicals devoted to Speculative Philosophy are (1), Zeit- 
schrift fuer Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik, published at 
Halle; (2), Philosophische Monatshefte, published at Leipsic; 
(3), Die Neue Zeit, published at Prague; (4), La Filosofia delle 
Scuole Italiane, published at Rome; (5), Mind, a Quarterly Review 
of Psychology and Philosophy, published in London ; (6), Revue 
Philosophique, published in Paris. 
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HEDONISM AND UTILITARIANISM. 
By JoHN WATSON. 


A theory of conduct is, or ought to be, the exact counterpart 
and reflection of a theory of knowledge. The recognition that 
all known objects are constituted by relations to a Reason that, 
however it may change, always-remains et one with itself, is al- 
ready by implication the complementary conception that all hu- 
man actions are originated by the seii-same unchangeable Reason. 
The indirect proof of either view lies in the self-contradictions 
that dog the footsteps of the theorist who tries to explain the 
simplest object of consciousness, or the least important act, 
without having recourse to the conception of an originative Intel- 
ligence. And as human error is to be explained, not as the ab- 
sence of rational elements, but as a misapprehension of the mu- 
tual relations of those elements, so human guilt consists in self- 
identification with an object that Reason declares to be incompat- 
ible with itself. Thus knowledge and virtue, ignorance and vice, 
fall into their places as component parts of one comprehensive 
structure. Nor is the close fellowship of metaphysical and ethi- 
cal speculation less evident when the work of Reason is over- 
looked, than when it is appreciated. Hedonism is as inseparable 
from Sensationalism as soul from body: the denial in the sphere 
of knowledge of the originative activity of thought, leads di- 
rectly in the realm of action to the negation of absolute moral 


‘distinctions. If Thought is purely formal, having no higher task 


than that of arranging in an arbitrary order a material passively 
apprehended by it, Will must in like manner move this way or 
that, as the pleasure imagined to be most preferable impinges 
upon it. But the correspondence is still more exact. Sensation- 
alism as a philosophical theory exists in virtue of its attempted 
reduction of all objects of knowledge to individual feeling. The 
supposed improvement cannot be proceeded with, for unrelated 
feelings, as they cannot be known atall, are not capable of being 
made a basis of operation from which the reality of knowledge 
shall be overturned and the illusion of knowledge put in its 
place; but the impotence of the attempt may be concealed by 
the fiction of self-association, granted to feeling by a pure act of 
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mercy. Experience has thus to be explained as, primarily, the 
drifting together and coalescence of stray impressions under the 
guidance of chance, and, secondarily, as the suggested sequence 
of an object seemingly permanent and stable, but really fleeting 
and evanescent, upon the consciousness of one of the single im- 
pressions constituting it. Volition will therefore, by parity of 
reasoning, be the association of one feeling with another that has 
been suggested by a group of feelings already formed, and action 
a re-arrangement of one or more such groups. The parallelism 
of Sensationalism and Hedonism is therefore complete. As 
knowledge is a sequence of individual sensations, so action is the 
customary association of individual feelings of pleasure. The 
order of succession is indeed reversed, the group in the one case 
going before and in the other coming after; but this makes no es- 
sential difference, as in either case nothing is ostensibly admitted 
but a succession of individual feelings. It is evident however 
that, taken strictly, Hedonism does not account for morality any 
more than Sensationalism for knowledge. For if action is the 
invariable association of feelings, no other course except that 
actually followed is possible. Hence, just as the Sensationalist 
identifies momentary sensations with permanent and self-identi- 
cal objects, under the disguise of “facts of experience,” in order 
to explain the possibility of a science of nature, the Hedonist 
speaks of “Happiness,” which really involves universal relations 
to self-consciousness, as if it were synonymous with pleasurable 
feeling, and in this way apparently accounts for a right and a 
wrong in conduct. And, again, as happiness may be conceived 
either as an end which the individual pursues with a view to his. 
own satisfaction alone, or as that which he regards as best for 
the community of which he forms a part, Hedonism may, to 
adopt the terms of a recent writer,* be either Egoistic or Univer- 
salistic. It is more particularly upon the latter form of the the- 
ory, usually called Utilitarianism, that we propose to make a few 
remarks ; although what we have to say will apply with equal 
force to the fundamental position of the former. 

Universalistic Hedonism, or Utilitarianism, maintains that 
“right and wrong, as well as truth and falseiood, are questions 
of observation and experience.”+ If this only meant that man 


*Sidgwick : ‘Methods of Ethics.” 
tJ. S. Mill: “Utilitarianism.” 
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in a primitive state—the so-called “ state of nature ”—is destitute 
of moral ideas, and that these are slowly and gradually devel- 
oped by the interaction of social forces, no reasonable objection 
could be made. But much more than this is intended. Some 
courses of action, it is implied, give rise to pleasurable feelings 
varying in intensity; others to different degrees of pain. Every 
man naturally desires to have as much pleasure and as little pain 
as possible; and hence virtue is but another name for conduct 
that is fitted to produce a maximum of pleasure. Reason, there- 
fore, as it does not originate feeling but only contemplates it 
when originated, has nothing to say to the rightness or wrong- 
ness of an act. No actis in itself, and apart from the pleasure 
or pain it is calculated to produce, either virtuous or vicious. 
The only thing that is or can be desired is pleasure; the only 
thing towards which an aversion is felt is pain; and right con- 
duct is that which, upon the whole and irrespective of the amount 
of pleasure or pain experienced by the individual actor, tends to 
an overplus of pleasure; wrong conduct that which results in an 
excess of pain. The truth or falsehood of Utilitarianism, there- 
fore, depends upon its competency to account for morality by a 
mere calculus of pleasurable feelings, without the introduction of 
elements that feeling in its purity excludes. The choice is not, 
as it is usually represented to be, between the derivation of moral 
conceptions from Experience, or their foundation in Intuition ; on 
the contrary, it may easily be shown that these rival methods, 
however they may pretend to differ, are at bottom beset by es- 
sentially the same imperfection. Both alike deny to Reason any 
Share in the constitution of objects; for although Utilitarianism 
affects to obtain all moral distinctions from experience, while In- 
tuition claims that right and wrong are given in an immediate 
judgment, still the former resolves experience into a series of 
feelings, and the latter has no test to apply save the variable con- 
victions of individuals. To make good its right to exist, Utilita- 
rianism must be able to show, not merely that moral conceptions 
have grown up in time, and that the virtuous man adopts as his 
tule-of life the good of his kind, but that an ethical system may 
be raised upon a purely Hedonistic basis. It has to be proved 
that, in the words of Bentham, “pleasure is in itself a good; 
nay, even setting aside immunity from pain, the only good; pain 
is in itself an evil, and indeed, without exception, the only evil ;” 
X—18 
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and that, consistently with this fundamental postulate, legal, 
moral and social relations can be accounted for. 

Right conduct, then, we are to suppose, is that which tends to 
produce the “ greatest happiness altogether.” “ Happiness,” in 
the mouth of the Utilitarian, does not of course mean a conceiy- 
ed end of action, pursued from its adequacy to satisfy the rational 
nature of man; it is simply a synonyme for a sum of feelings— 
“pleasure and freedom from pain,” as Mr. Mill says. “ Greatest 
happiness” will therefore be the largest sum of pleasures that 
can in any way be obtained. Are we, then, in weighing pleasures 
against each other to take note only of their quantity? or are we 
to regard the quality of a pleasure as an essential ingredient in 
the estimate? The latter alternative is openly or tacitly adopted 
‘by all Utilitarians ; and indeed it is impossible to see how univer- 
salistic, can otherwise be distinguished from egoistic Hedonism. 
Mr. Mill at least is of opinion that “it is quite compatible with 
the principle of utility to recognize the fact, that some kinds of 
pleasure are more desirable and more valuable than others. It 
would be absurd that while, in estimating all other things, qual- 
ity is considered as well as quantity, the estimation of pleasures 
should be supposed to depend on quantity alone.” The “ absur- 
dity ” we willingly concede; the “compatibility” we deny. For 
if the soleend of right action is the production of a maximum of 
pleasure, it is manifestly of no importance how the pleasure is 
obtained; not the means employed but the end achieved is im- 
portant. “All desirable things,” as Mr. Mill tells us, “are de- 
sirable either for the pleasure inherent in themselves, or as means 
to the prevention of pain.” Butafter the exclusion of everything 
except pleasure and pain, nothing is left as residuum except 
feeling as experienced by the individual subject of it. Now, feel- 
ing as-it is to the individual is not transferable: no man can ex- 
perience the feelings of another. When therefore we are told 
that the true end of action is the production of the greatest 
amount of pleasure to men in general, the conception thus sug- 
gested is that of a number of isolated individuals, each of whom 
is the single subject of feelings that can be felt by no one but him- 
self. Thus understood, the pleasurable feelings which have to 
be measured against each other, are transient states of con- 
sciousness momentarily changing upon the subject of them. Can 
we, then, say that pleasures or pains, as mere feelings, differ 
from each other in quality? The pleasure incidental to the sat- 
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isfaction of appetite, in so far as it is a feeling, is taken out of re- 
lation to a permanent subject, and therefore appetite cannot be 
conceived as it might otherwise be, as the means of preserving 
life. All that can be said of one such pleasure as compared with 
another is that it is more or less pleasant. Does the pleasure 
arising from the realization of one of the higher desires differ in 
kind from a pleasure of appetite? The satisfaction I derive from 
the consciousness of being an owner of property is no doubt of a 
different quality from that which attends the gratification of my 
lower needs, if I am allowed to think of property as a means of 
developing my nature, and of bringing me into beneficial rela- 
tions with my fellow men. But by the introduction of such con- 
ceptions, an element altogether different from the momentary 
feeling of pleasure I experience is introduced. Excluding all the 
relations which constitute the peculiarity of the feeling of pro- 
prietorship, and contemplating it simply as a transitory state, 
nothing can be said of it that is not equally true of the satisfac- 
tion of animal appetite, except perhaps that it is a pleasure of 
greater intensity. In the same way, not to multiply instances, 
the pleasure connected with any social affection, such as benevo- 
lence, does not differ except in quantity from the pleasure inci- 
dental to the gratification of appetite, or the pleasure derived 
from the possession of wealth. Hence the Utilitarian is not enti- 
tled to suppose that pleasurable feelings differ in their “ intrinsic 
nature.” It is only by investing feeling with relations of thought 
incompatible with its transiency—by covertly bringing back the 
conditions of it which are ostensibly excluded—that generic dif- 
_ ferences can be predicated of one feeling as compared with an- 
other. To say that one feeling differs from another in kind, is to 
employ language the self-contradictory character of which is 
concealed because pleasure as a momentary feeling is confused 
with a determinate object, conceived as fitted to satisfy a rational 
being. The assertion that intellectual pleasures are higher than 
bodily pleasures, carries conviction with it only because the one 
class is regarded as more compatible with the higher nature of man 
than the other. The man, it is implied, who seeks to satisfy 
himself with the pleasures of sense, is either ignorant of, or wil- 
fully ignores the higher gratification he might obtain through the 
exercise of his intellectual faculties. But here the data from 
which a generic difference is inferred, are not mere feelings of 
pleasure, but pleasure as related to a being who “looks before 
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and after,” and whose rational nature will not be cheated by an 
object utterly inadequate to it. When Mr. Mill tells us that “ it 
is better to be a human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied ; 
better to be Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied;” he car. 
ries our sympathies with him at the expense of his own consis- 
tency. For, unless in the fact that a human being converts mo- 
mentary feeling into an object of thought, how does he differ 
from the pig that finds its complete satisfaction in a sufficiency 
of “ pig’s-wash and ground barley?” and wherein is the fool in- 
ferior to Socrates except in identifying his highest good with ob- 
jects incompatible with his own ideal nature? The Utilitarian 
has thus to face the dilemma: either pleasures differ oniy in 
quantity, or pleasure is not the true end of action. To accept 
the second alternative is to admit that action is not based upon 
feeling at all, but upon that which at once includes and tran- 
scends it, and therefore to admit the failure of Utilitarianism to 
account for morality. The question now to be considered is, 
therefore, whether quantitative, any more than qualitative, dis- 
tinetions belong of right to individual feelings of pleasure. 
Right conduct may now be defined as that which produces the 
greatest quantity of pleasure that, by any method of distribu- 
tion, can be obtainéd by a given number of persons. This quan- 
tity may be either extensive or intensive; but as extensive quan- 
tity is manifestly reducible to a succession of momentary feelings 
of indistinguishable intensity, it will only be necessary to con- 
sider how pleasures differ from each other in degree. Now the 
assumption that pleasures and pains may be separately summed 
up and a balance struck between them, implies that each feeling 
has a fixed and unchanging quantity, that admits of being ex- 
pressed in numerical symbols. But is anything more evident 
than that the quantity of pleasures or pains is not definite but 
‘infinitely variable? Are the pleasures of appetite greater or less 
in degree than the pleasures arising from the operation of the in- 
tellect, or from the exercise of the affections? The question must 
be answered by each individual for himself. The epicure receives 
intense pleasure from a rare vintage; to the man of frugal habits 
one wine tastes as pleasantly as another. The connoisseur feels 
a keen delight in listening to the successful performance of the 
music of a master; the man to whom a fine éar and a cultured 
taste have been denied is better pleased to hear some simple 
melody. There is therefore no fixity in the quantity of pleasure 
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or pain when we compare together men differing in natural or ac- 
quired characteristics. But neither is pleasure unvarying in the 
same individual at different times. The intensity of a pleasure 
changes with one’s bodily or mental state: that which in a 
healthy condition of mind or body gives intense delight, will in 
sickness or mental prostration produce pain rather than pleas- 
ure... Pleasures and pains are, therefore, per se not constant 
quantities. But this is simply another way of saying that as 
feelings they have no quantity whatever. The only way in. 
which the intensity of a pleasure can be determined at all is by 
bringing it into relation with the circumstances and conditions 
under which it originates. We cannot say: “Intellectual 
pleasures are superior in intensity to bodily pleasures,” without 
adding the qualification, “to the man who values the one more 
than the other.” If we are consistent in excluding all relations 
of thought, we can only express the quantity of a pleasure or 
pain by the tautology: “This feeling has the degree of inten- 
sity which it has.” Pleasurable feelings having no quantity, it is 
absurd to speak of a sum of pleasures. But even supposing 
that pleasures and pains were individually as definite in quantity 
as they are variable, we should not be one whit nearer to the 
ideal “greatest happiness” the Utilitarian requires to have 
- granted to him. For however exact and constant may be the 
amount of each feeling taken by itself, no synthesis of feelings 
can take place so long as no element but feeling is introduced. 
Each feeling perishes in the moment of its appearance, and pass- 
ing from consciousness ceases to be available as a unit in the 
' feigned sum of feelings which Utilitarians assume. The only 
way in which feeliugs can be comprehended in one sum is by be- 
ing related to a permanent subject of them, and so related, they 
are transmuted by the alchemy of reason and come forth as uni- 
versalized feelings, i. e.,as a conceived object, with which a ra- 
tional being may be supposed without contradiction to identify 
himself. A partieular feeling cannot be judged of without ceas- © 
ing to be particular; and it is only by the unwarrantable confu- 
‘sion of pleasure as a mere feeling with an object that gives satis- 
faction because it is, rightly or wrongly, conceived as calculated 
to satisfy one’s spiritual nature, that Utilitarianism seems at first 
sight so convincing, but is really so inconclusive. Examples of 
_ this identification in the writings of its representatives are abun- 
dant, but one instance may suffice. When a difficulty arises as 
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to the relative quantity of two pleasures, Mr. Mill tells us that 
“the judgment of those who are qualified by a knowledge of 
both, or, if they differ, that of the majority among them, must be 
admitted as final.” Here the contrast between pleasure as feel. 
ing, and pleasure as an object of thought, is so plainly implied 
that he who runs may read. Mistake as to the quantity of a 
pleasure is admitted, and a comparison of various feelings is 
stated to be required before the doubtful quantity can be deter- 
. mined. But, as any one who is careful in the use of his terms at 
once sees, the intensity of a feeling of pleasure or pain can nei- 
ther be increased nor diminished: its esse, as Berkeley said, is 
percipi. When therefore an appeal is made from the narrower 
experience of one person to the wider experience of another, the 
implication is that pleasures can be said to have a definite quan- 
tity, or indeed any quantity whatever, only as they are fixed by 
relations to each other and to a self-consciousness that is present 
to all alike. The same tacit assumption of relations of thought 
is of course implied in the appeal in the last resort to “the ma- 
jority ;” for if this only meant that a greater number of persons 
are the subjects of some feelings than of others, it might reason- 
ably be doubted whether the feelings of the minority were not, 
the more correct criterion of the two. The only reason that can 
be given for accepting the judgment of the majority is the great- 
er probability of a fuller and more accurate comparison having 
been made. But fullness and accuracy have no meaning when 
applied to mere feelings ; each feeling is to the individual exactly 
what it appears to be, and as no feeling can repeat itself, a com- 
parison of feelings that shall exclude rational elements is a man- 
ifest contradiction. The decision of the majority may be accep- 
ted as a rough test of the value of different courses of action— 
although a thing is not made right merely because it has a pre- 
ponderance of votes in its fa-or—but only because that decision 
is more likely to be in accordance with the demands of reason. 
- The quantity as well as the quality of feelings being therefore a 
fiction, no further refuge now remains in which the Utilitarian 
may conceal the self-contradictory character of histheory. This 
conclusion will be strengthened and enforced by a comparison of 
the principle of “greatest happiness” with the conception of 
Duty, which every ethical system must account for on pain of 
extinction. 
The conception of right and wrong in conduct implies the op- 
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position of what is and what ought to be. Any explanation of 
human conduct that omits the notion of moral obligation fails at 
a vital point, and, however plausible it may be, is beset by some 
radical imperfection. Could the notion of duty have originated 
at all, upon the supposition that pleasurable feeling is the sole 
end of action? We are not forgetting that the pleasure of which 
the Utilitarian speaks is the greatest pleasure altogether, and not 
the maximum of pleasure which any individual may secure for 
himself. The distinction is of the highestimportance; but it has 
no force in the present connection, unless there is first estab- 
lished, without the introduction of any element save feeling, such 
a radical divergence in the character of different acts as shall 
warrant the opposition of moral and natural. Now, as has al- 
ready incidentally appeared, the Utilitarian is bound to conceive 
the aggregate of individuals among whom a supposed sum of 
pleasures has to be divided, as independent atoms: no man can 
have another’s feelings because no man can be another. The vo- 
litions, therefore, of each separate individual are determined by 
what is to him most preferable. As all Hedonists are forward to 
tell us, the will is always governed by motives, and the motive 
which prevails is the desired pleasure which seems strongest. 
If the “strongest desire” is but another name for that which is 
preferred, we have the perfectly innocent affirmation: “A man 
always prefers what he prefers ;” a proposition it can be no one’s 
interest to dispute. Nevertheless, this barren truism is some- 
times put forward as if it were a most important discovery. Thus 
Bentham tells us that “there is no such thing as any sort of mo- 


~ tive that is in itself a bad one ;” a remark which he expands by 


saying that even when “a man’s motive is ill-will, malice, envy, 
or cruelty, it is still a kind of pleasure that is his motive.” This 
seems to amount to no more than the assertion, that a man never 
prefers what he does not wish; which may be at once granted, 
the important and only important point being, whether the mo- 
tive to all actions is a feeling of pleasure or an object constituted 
by reason. The Utilitarian is bound to adopt the former alterna- 
tive, and as a matter of fact all Utilitarians do adopt it. The re- 
lation of desire and volition will therefore consist in a peculiar 
kind of transition from one feeling to another. The-feeling im- 
agined to be the most pleasant is the most pleasant, for a feeling 
exists only as it is felt. No matter, therefore, what the feeling 
may be, it is the only one the individual is capable of having. 
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That which he actually does, and that which he ought to do, are 
synonymous; or rather the distinction of an “ought” from an 
*‘is” can never present itself at all. Granting, then, that a man 
may make the production of the largest sum of pleasure upon 
the whole his motive of action, his conduct will not for that rea- 
son be in the least degree more praiseworthy than that of the 
man who acts from the most selfish of motives. The only way in 
which the feeling of another can become a motive of action is by 
being imagined as the most pleasurable of a number of compet- 
ing feelings present to the doer of the act. But this does not 
make conduct so determined moral, the individual being incapa- 
ble’ of acting otherwise than he does. He cannot be unselfish 
any more than selfish, virtuous any more than vicious; such dis- 
tinctions have here no meaning whatever. Nor is this conclu- 
sion avoided by saying that the actions of men can be improved 
by the influence of public opinion, education or punishment be- 
ing brought to bear upon them. This may account for an altera- 
tion in conduct, but it does not make it moral. For as such influ- 
ences can only operate upon the_self-enclosed individual by in- 
creasing or diminishing the intensity of certain feelings, the lat- 
ter state of the man will be in no way superior morally to the 
first ; volition will still follow the pleasure imagined to be most 
desirable just as before. When, therefore, Mr. Mill tells us that 
“men often, from infirmity of character, make their election for 
the nearer good, though they know it to be less valuable,” he 
states a fact which, just because it is undeniable, overthrows the 
supposed derivation of morality from purely Hedonistic princi- 
ples. As objects of desire there is no difference between “near- 
er” and “remoter good,” when by “ good” we are to understand 
imagined pleasure ; for as imagined every pleasure is present. 
And as that which makes one pleasure “less valuable” than an- 
other is its inferior intensity, which is never different from what 
it appears to be, we are not entitled to speak of “ infirmity of 
character” in a morally depreciatory sense. Conversely, neither 
the hero nor the martyr is entitled to mora! approbation, since 
the motive that actuates him is that which to him is the greatest 
pleasure of which he is at the time capable, even though it bea 
pleasure that the majority of men would not in like circumstan- 
ces feel. 

Strange as this conclusion may seem ‘to be, it is deliberately 
adopted by eminent Utilitarians. Thus Mr. Mill, following Ben- 
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tham, says: “The morality of an action depends entirely upon 
the intention—that is upon what the agent wills to do. But the 
motive, that is the feeling which makes him will so to do, when it 
makes no difierence in the act makes none in the morality.” At 
first sight this seems to be an unqualified affirmation that moral- 
‘ity lies entirely in the act, apart altogether from the relation of 
the-act to the doer of it. But upon looking more closely we see 
that this cannot be what is meant. It will not be held that the 
soldier or public executioner is deserving of moral reprobation 
for the mere fact of destroying a human being’s life, although the 
act in itself does not difier from willful murder. We are to con- 
sider the “ intention.” i. e., whether the deed is attributable fo a 
given person, or is something with which he has nothing to do. 
But the mere fact that an act is mine does not make it either 
tight or wrong; and when we ask how the act has come to be 
mine, the only answer we can get from the Utilitarian is that it 
follows the strongest desire. Thus we come back to the old dif- 
ficulty, that the act is determined by the most pleasant feeling, 
and the feeling is not under the control of the agent. There can 
therefore be no propriety in saying that a given act is mine, if by 
this is meant that I am responsible for it; take away the motive 
and you at the same time destroy the act and therefore the inten- 
tion; alter the motive and you also alter the intention. It does 
not seem, then, that the mere distinction of motive and inten- 
tion will account for the rightness or wrongness of actions. And 
in fact Utilitarians virtually admit as much when they judge of 
the morality of actions by the amount of pleasure they are fitted 
. to bring to the majority. While an act must be done intention- 
ally before it can have any moral value, it is further required 
that it should be in itself of a nature to produce the greatest 
happiness of the community. What, then, is the nature of the 
connection between an act and its consequences? The Utilita- 
rian, excluding all relations of thought, is bound to hold that it 
is simply a uniform sequence between feelings. As, however, 
feelings cannot associate themselves, any order among feelings 
and therefore any uniformity is inconceivable; and hence we are 
compelled to have recourse to relations constituted by thought. 
To determine that an act is moral, we must view it, on the one 
hand in relation to the doer of it, and on the other hand in rela- 
tion to the effects it is fitted to produce upon others. Here, 
therefore, we have introduced the complex relations implied in 
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the reference of an act toa permanent self that is in essential 
relation with other permanent selves; we have in short gone en- 
tirely beyond individual feelings and based the notion of morality 
upon reason. It is unnecessary to show in detail that the same 
result is reached by considering the “disposition” or “character” 
of a person. If no element save feeling is introduced, the dis- 
tinction of a good and bad disposition becomes meaningless, 
since by disposition must in that case be understood, simply the 
way in which feelings are accustomed to follow each other in 
consciousness—a thing over which the individual has no control. 
Only in relation to a universal self can we speak of character or 
disposition at all; and if, as we are told, a good disposition is 
that “bent of character from which useful actions are likely to 
arise,” we come as before to appraise acts as right or wrong only 
as they are related to a self-conscious being, who may identify 
his own good with that of others. This conclusion will perhaps 
appear more evident by now changing our point of view. Hav- 
ing inquired what meaning morality has for the individual, upon 
the supposition that the end of action is the greatest happiness 
of all; let us now ask upon what grounds the Utilitarian main- 
tains that a maximum of pleasure is the true end of action, when 
it is granted to him that each individual is ruled solely by the 
desire of pleasure—in other words, what is the proof of Utilita- 
rianism. 

“No reason,” says Mr. Mill, “can be given why the general 
happiness is desirable, except that each person, so far as he be- 
lieves it attainable, desires his own happiness. Each person’s 
happiness is a good to that person, and the general happiness 
therefore a good to the aggregate of all persons.” The inference 
here is from what men attually do desire to what they ought to 
desire. It therefore carries its own condemnation with it; for 
there is no passage from what is to what ought to be without the 
introduction of some intermediate conception to bridge over the 
gap. Upon examination, this “proof” will be found to be either 
tautological or self-contradictory, or a truism, according as we 
interpret the ambiguous term “happiness.” If by the happiness 
each person desires is to be understood “greatest happiness,” it 
is a tautology; for—waiving altogether the objection that there 
is such a thing as selfishness—if each man desires the happiness 
of the community, it is an identical proposition to say that all 
men desire it. Perhaps, however, by “happiness” is meant one’s 
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own pleasure irrespective of, and even in opposition to, the 
pleasure of others. This again is palpably untrue, and it is neg- 
atived by Mr. Mill himself, when he cites the hero and martyr as 
instances of men who voluntarily do without happiness, ‘‘for the 
sake of something which they prize more than their individual . 
happiness.” But supposing it true, we have then the inference 
that because each man seeks his own pleasure, he should not 
seek his own pleasure; that universal selfishness is a proof of 
universal unselfishness. Finally, if “ happiness” is to be identi- 
fied with the degree of satisfaction that accompanies or rather 
constitutes desire, we fall into a truism. Yet this must be what 
Mr. Mill means when he says that “desiring a thing and finding 
it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of it as painful, are phe- 
nomena eutirely inseparable, or rather two parts of the same 
phenomenon ; to desire anything except in proportion to the idea 
of it as pleasant, is a physical and metaphysical impossibility.” 
As “desiring a thing” means simply the feeling of desire, it must 
be granted that the desire is proportionate to the pleasure, sim- 
ply because the desire and the pleasure are one: no matter what 
the desire may be, it must be pleasant, for the sufficient reason 
that it is desire. If therefore the statement that “each one de- 
sires his own happiness” is only the truism that every desire 
involves an imagined satisfaction, no proof that the ‘‘greatest 
happiness” ought to be desired can be extracted from it. It 
would seem, then, that, interpret “happiness” as we please, so 
long as we assume it to be identical with pleasurable feeling, no. 
reason can be given why a man ought to seek the “ general hap- 
piness.” Mr. Sidgwick attempts to escape this difficulty by say- 
ing that “the fact that ‘I am I’ cannot make my happiness intrin- 
sically more desirable, more fit to be accepted by my reason as. 
the standard of right and wrong in conduct, than the happiness. 
of any other person.” But does “the fact that ‘I am I,’” make 
my happiness less desirable? Can any reason be given, from the 
nature of pleasure alone, why I should forego my own pleasure 
merely in order that the pleasures of others should be increased? 
Unless it can be shown that, when a conflict arises between indi- 
vidual and general happiness, the pleasures of others ought to 
be preferred, it is morally a matter of indifference which alterna- 
tive adopt. The. mere universalizing of pleasure does not in 
any way alter its essential nature; and unless there is something 
in the abnegation of individual pleasure which renders it moral, 
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proof of the superiority of unselfishness over selfishness is im- 
possible. Such proof can only be given by a theory which is 
based upon the negation of individual feeling. Not that all mor. 
ality is comprehended in the Stoic’s contempt of the natural de- 
sires; the mere negation of passion does little more than explain 
the abstract notion of duty, the essential presupposition of right 
action. But even to account for the initial conception of moral- 
ity is more than Hedonism in either of its forms can do, unless 
allowed to make assumptions it is incompetent to verify. If it 
were possible for a human being to be what he is, and yet to go 
on, without let or hindrance, gratifying each impulse as it arises, 
it is inconceivable how the most rudimentary moral conception 
should ever shape itself in his consciousness. But because he is 
higher than any of his desires, the perceived inadequacy of an 
object to satisfy the claims of his reason may become to him the 
beginning of spiritual life. The man who prefers intellectual or 
zesthetic pleasures to the evanescent pleasures of sense, has per- 
ceived the unsatisfactoriness of one of two courses open to him, 
asa means of satisfying his universal nature; and in so far as he 
consciously sacrifices the lower, he has. begun that process of 
self-abnegation that repays itself a thousand-fold in a fuller and 
deeper life. The relation is essentially the same when the social 
affections come inio collision with the self-regarding impulses. 
No one can be conscious of selfishness without at the same time 
perceiving that the uncontrolled pursuit of his own pleasure con- 
flicts with the reasonable claims of others; no man can be unsel- 
fish until he recognizes that, if he only chose to give way to the 
promptings of his unregenerate feelings, he might throw off the 
burden of obligations heaped upon him by the higher needs of 
others. Here the moral tie lies not merely in identification with 
others, but in a surrender to the faith that is in him, that a uni- 
versal end will best realize his universal nature. Such a univer: 
salization of feeling by negation of immediate impulse creates a 
new and fairer world, from which an infinity of spiritual rela- 
tions emanate. The “greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber” may be defined to be the end of action, if it means that the 
noblest are those who count no individual feeling dear to them, 
provided they win their true place in the Universe, and be found 
to have the likeness not of the natural man, but of the spiritual. 
But Utilitarianism will not give itself up freely and unreservedly 
to this faith ; it coquets, now with Hedonism, and now with Spir- 
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itualism ; refusing to give up untransformed feeling, and yet un- 
willing to let reason go. It cannot even be defined without con- 
tradiction ; for a “universalistic” Hedonism is as unthinkable as. 
acomplex atom. It falls into compromise—the unpardonable sin 
in philosophical speculation. Like those worldly saints who keep. 
one eye on heaven and another on earth, it makes friends with 
the mammon of unrighteousness even while professing to have 
a soul scornful of all things base. 

The application of the Greatest Happiness principle to the 
sphere of subjective morality does not at-once do violence to the 
convictions of mankind. There is one sphere, however, where 
the contradiction inherent in Utilitarianism comes clearly to the 
surface. The absoluteness of the moral obligation to respect the 
rights of others has so strongly impressed itself on the human 
mind, that a shock is felt the moment it is hinted that the con- 
ception of Justice is resolvable ultimately into a desire for the 
general happiness. Itis usually assumed that those acts classed 
as just differ in essential nature from those that are only expe- 
dient; being right in their own nature, quite irrespective of any 
consequences they may have. A contrast so decided the Utilita- 
rian cannot admit, without giving up the derivation of morality 
from a calculus of pleasurable feelings; and hence the necessity 
of a special explanation of the conception of justice. Mr. Mill 
devotes a whole chapter to this topic; attempting to reconcile 
the apparent infinity of the claims of justice with the asserted 
origin of it in the desire of general happiness. His efforts are 
directed to the end of showing that the supposed difference in 
_ kind between acts of expediency and acts of justice is really a 
difference of degree, subjective necessity being confused by the 
influence of well-known laws of association with objective valid- 
ity. That which constitutes the specific difference between jus- 
tice and other obligations of morality is the fact that the former 
implies a correlative right in some person or persons. No one 
_ has a moral right to our generosity or beneficence, because al- 
though these are virtues, we are under no obligation to practice 
them towards any definite person, nor at any prescribed time. 
Justice, on the other hand, implies that there is something which 
itis not only right to do, and wrong not to do, but which some 
individual person may claim from us as a moral right. This be- 
ing the distinctive character of the idea of justice, we can ex- 
plain how the sentiment or feeling accompanying it has grown 
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up. The essential ingredients in the feeling are, the knowledge 
that there is some defin‘te individual or individuals, to whom 
harm has been done, and the desire to punish the person who has 
done the harm. This desire is the spontaneous outgrowth of 
two natural feelings, the animal impulse of self-defence, and the 
feeling of sympathy with those closely connected with us; both 
of which either are or resemble instincts. These impulses men 
possess in common with the animals. _The superiority of man 
lies in the capacity he has of enlarging his sympathy beyond 
those to whom it is naturally directed, so as to embrace all hu- 
man and even all sentient beings ; and in his more developed in- 
telligence, which enables him to perceive that the interest of oth- 
ers is also his own interest. The peculiar energy of the feeling 
-of justice arises from the animal element of retaliation implied 
in it; its apparent necessity from the supreme importance of the 
interest it guards—security, the very condition of human happi- 
ness. This account of the origin of justice implicitly explains 
why there is a moral obligation to practice it. The feeling of re- 
taliation in itself has nothing moral in it; it only becomes moral 
when exclusively subordinated to the social sympathies, i. e., to 
‘a desire for the general happiness. The moral obligation, then, 
to respect the rights of others lies in the fact that in no other 
way can the same amount of pleasure be produced, while every 
_ violation of justice strikes at the very basis of those interests 
which are the very condition of -human happiness. 

It must be at once apparent to any one who has got the clue 
to the equivoque latent in Utilitarianism that this account of the 
origin and binding force of the sentiment of justice involves, 
from first to last, a confusion between pleasurable feelings and 
objects that reason alone can constitute. It endeavors to explain 
in the first place, the origin of the feeling that accompanies the 
idea of justice; and, secondly, the moral obligation to observe 
rules of justice. The rights of others ought to be respected (to 
take the last point first) because a violation of them tends to 
diminish the ideal sum of pleasures the community is entitled to. 
The feeling of retaliation has nothing moral in it, but the same 
feeling when universalized so as to include an aggregate of indi- 
viduals, takes on a moral hue and becomes a duty. Mr. Mill is 
in doubt as to whether this feeling is an instinct or only some- 
thing resembling an instinct. If it is an instinct, it cannot in the 
first instance be a desire for pleasure, since pleasure must be ex- 
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perienced before it can be :magined as desirable. It may, how- 
ever, be said that although it is at first blindly thrown out at an 
indefinite object, it afterwards takes the form of an imagination 
of pleasure. This assumption must be made, if the sentiment of 
justice partly derived from it is to be explained as a generaliz- 
ation of pleasure. The desire for one’s own pleasure, we are to 
suppose, shows itself negatively in resentment against the per- 
son who, by harming us, decreases the amount of satisfaction we 
should otherwise have had. This natural desire for individual 
pleasure becomes moral when it is widened so as to include the 
pleasure of the ‘‘greatest number.” But if there is nothing 
moral in the desire of the greatest amount of pleasure one may 
secure for himself, how does the mere fact that the desire is for 
a maximum of pleasure, to be distributed among an aggregate 
number of individuals, alter the essential nature of the feeling? 
The mere diminution of pleasure admittedly does not constitute 
injustice, for it is held to be right to lessen the pleasure of the 
wreng-doer. If, as Mr. Sidgwick says, the mere fact that “I am 
I” does not make my pleasure of more importance than that of 
others, neither does the mere fact that “they are they” introduce 
any new element into the calculation, unless it can be shown that 
the good of the community is of more importance than the expe- 
rience of pleasure by the individual. The inference here again 
is, that desire for one’s own happiness involves the admission 
that desire for the general happiness ought to be the end of ac- 
tion—a conclusion that will not conclude. It may be replied that 
the capacity of sympathy is an essential ingredient in the senti- 


- ment of justice: that man not only by his intelligence compre- 


hends an infinite number of individuals within the area of his 
vision, but also appropriates their feelings, making them his own. 
But upon the exclusion of everything but pleasurable feeling, 
sympathy can only enable the individual to imagine the greater 
amount of pleasure that will accrue to a given aggregate of per- 
sons by the observance of rules of justice, and the less amount 
that will follow their violation; it ean afford no criterion of the 
rightness or wrongness of action determined by the desire of 
either amount. Introducing no new element, sympathy with 
pleasurable feeling does not account for a generic distinction be- 
tween just and unjust acts, and therefore affords no reason, to 
the man who seeks to gratify his natural desire for the largest 
Share of pleasure he can in any way obtain for himself, why he 
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should give up part of what he finds pleasant in deference to a 
sentiment which he may regard—and which the Utilitarian can- 
not prove he is wrong in regarding—as over-refined and unrea- 
sonable. 

_ The explanation of this failure to account for any moral supe- 
riority of just over unjust acts, is easily seen by an examination 
of the Utilitarian account of the origin of the sentiment of jus- 
tice. It has already appeared that Mr. Mill hesitates to say 
whether the natura! feeling of retaliation is an instinct or only 
resembles an instinct. This vacillation is an unconscious testi- 
mony to the intrinsic distinction of an immediate feeling and an 
object of reason. The ambiguous term “harm” covers things 
that differ not only in degree but in kind. The feeling of resent- 
ment may be an “instinct” when it takes the form of an immedi- 
ate impulse to return.a blow. Such an impulse, as Mr. Mill 
rightly says, is not moral but natural; it can only be shown to 
be right or wrong by being brought into relation with a law that 
is expressive of the essential nature of reason. Now this rela- 
tion is tacitly implied when the term “harm” is employed to des- 
ignate a wrong which strikes at me, not through my immediate 
sensations, but through an object that is mine only because it 
has been brought within my consciousness by thought, and has 
been made a means of expressing my personality. Mr. Mill, 
however, treats intelligent self-interest as if it only differed from 
the immediate impulse to retaliate a bodily hurt in the extent of 
its range. Rights of property, for example, are conceived simply 
as a permanent possibility of securing pleasure, the negation of 
which is supposed to call ‘up the instinct of self-defence solely 
because the essentials of happiness are endangered. But here 
there is implied the permanent relation of an object to a univer- 
sal self—a relation which converts an indifferent thing into a 
means of expressing personality—and the negative relation of 
that self to others. It is neither an unreasoning instinct, nor a 
desire for mere pleasure, that is the basis of self-interest, but an 
object conceived to embody right through its relation to reason. 
It is this latent reference to a rational will that makes it possible 
for the individual to attach the notion of moral delinquency to 
the violation of his own rights by another, or the violation of 
another’s rights by himself. The obligation to respect rules of 
justice implies, as Mr. Mill admits, a correlative right in an indi- 
vidual’ or individuals, and such a relation is only possible be- 
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tween persons, each of whom, as rational, conceives of himself 
and of others as universal and permanent. When, therefore, we 
are told that the ultimate justification of rights lies in their ten- 
dency to promote the general happiness, we may admit the state- 
ment to be true in the sense that rights, being made for man, ulti- 
mately rest upon their capacity of ministering to the spiritual 
satisfaction of man. But happiness, so understood, is not pleas- 
ure at all, but that “blessedness” which springs from the realiza- 
tion of reason by a being who in his essential nature is rational. 

And this leads us to remark that in Mr. Mill’s account of sym- 
pathy, the same covert assumption of elements contradictory of 
pleasurable feeling is made, as vitiates his explanation of the na- 
ture of self-interest. Sympathy with the pleasure of those rela- 
ted to us by natural ties, which is said to be or to resemble an 
instinct, is widended so as to embrace one’s tribe or country, or 
even all mankind. Buta mere extension of a desire of pleasure 
cannot account for morality, unless upon the supposition that 
there is an identification of one’s own good with the interests of 
other rational beings. The moral element is made conceivable 
only because it is assumed that self-sacrifice for the good of oth- 
ers is demanded by the very law of man’s being. Except as a 
relation between persons, rendered possible by the substantial 
unity of their nature, the social feelings cannot be shown to be 
more praiseworthy than the purely self-regarding desires. And 
this recogn:tion of what is involved in the expansion of sympa- 
thy enables us to solve difficulties that have baffled all the efforts 
at explanation of hedonists: for example, why selfishness should 
be condemned as immoral, and enlightended self-love approved as 
' tight; and why self-sacrifice for irrational ends should be blamed, 

while self-denial in the interest of a good cause, such as that of 
country or religion or mankind, is praised. So long as no differ- 
ence in the objects of desire except degree of intensity is admit- 
ted, no line can be drawn at which selfishness ends and self-love 
begins; the limit must be as variable as the changing feelings of 
individuals. But when the morality of an act is seen to be con- 
stituted by its perceived adequacy to the spiritual nature of man, 
self-love is distinguishable from selfishness, as the conscious sub- 
ordination of the natural tendencies to rational ends differs from 
an immediate surrender of oneself to their influence. Sacrifices 


undergone in a bad cause, at the prompting of natural affection 
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for others, cannot be opposed to the heroism, philanthropy or 
piety, that leads to a negation of individual pleasures, unless on 
the ground that reason condemns the one course as a violation of 
its own inalienable rights, and approves of the other as a realiz- 
ation of itself. Thus the belief of Intuitionism in the absolute- 
ness of moral obligations, which Utilitarianism opposes but can- 
not overthrow, is established by means of a principle which em- 
braces while it transcends the measure of truth appropriated by 
' either system ; changing subjective conviction into objective ne- 
cessity by exhibiting reason as that which realizes-itself in the 
laws, institutions, social relations and religion of a people. And 
this conception of reason alone explains how it is possible for 
one phase of civilization to be at once the condition and the 
prophecy of the next; how change becomes progress; and how 
a moral principle may extend its range and widen its sweep while 
its foundation remains unmoved and immovable. 


SCIENCE IN GOVERNMENT. 


By THERON GRAY. 


In an endeavor to make a tolerable exhibit of my theme, I 
make, first, an 


ANALYSIS AND DEFINITION OF FORMS. 


1st. Anarchy, (Non-government.) A chaotic commingling of 
particles as nomadic human form, void of distinct human per- 
sonality. 

2d. Monarchy, (Simple Government.) Absolute authority, 
operating to hold the particles in tolerable place. 

3d. Du-Archy, (Complex Government:) Authority modified 
and diversified, with individual rights measurably affirmed, and 
personality striving to controvert and subject authority to human 
power. 

4th. Tri-Archy, (Composite Government.) Authority lodged 
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in the whole people, institutions subjected in use, and the right 
of all to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” affirmed in 
theory and attempted in act. 


As no governmental system can be scientifically fulfilled, accord- 
ing to its true nature, until it has been consistently developed 
and built up upon its principles, this fourth form can only be- 
come actual, according to its theory, through a rigid course of 
development and structural endeavor accordingly. Only upon 
such conditions can it exhibit its true character and excellence as. 
theoretically involved. When thus matured it presents what 
may be termed Hierarchy, or Sacred Government — government 
“of, by, and for, the people,” scientifically developed and organized 
as such. 

Let us now consider 


HOW THESE FORMS ARE DEVELOPED, AND TO WHAT END. 


Anarchy, as basic root or seed-form of all government, must 
have a productive root in itself; else no higher form could be de- 
rived from it. It is clear enough that the earliest conditions of 
the human mind—the most rudimentary human state—must have 
been void of institutional methods of any kind, and therefore. 

_ without government—anarchically conditioned. The problem that 
thence arises is this: What is the inherent projectile po er of 
such condition, and what its method of operation? 

The human mind itself—as the vital power of all movement— 
must be the primary power to bring gleams of order out of chaos.. 

_Imean the human mind as creatively constituted and prompted.. 
Implanted in the human soul, as an unconquerable power, are in- 
tuitions of lordship, or magisterial sway, as rightly its own. 
Here resides the germ of destiny ; for, in intrinsic nature, man is: 
the magisterial power in creation, and institutions are, in their 
nature, wholly ministerial to him. Man, being destined for the 
realization of perfect freedom and power, in perfect order, could 
surely find no rest in the freedom of anarchical chaos. The strug- 
gles of a freedom that has no law of meum et tuwm—no law of 
wine and thine —no institutional limitations and definitions of 
personal power and rights—but which finds its limitations solely 
in the physical power of its competitor, must cry out for some 
relief; must struggle for some advanced condition, that minis- 
ters somewhat to human interests in protecting the weaker in 
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their manifest rights, against the aggressions of the stronger. 
In obedience to this cry of the weak for help and protection 
against mere physical strength, Divine Providence raises up some 
master mind and prompts it to seize upon the elements, and shape 
and direct human forces to human ends. Thus, out of anarchy 
arises government—human conditions needing, and human power 
effecting it. And the form is by necessity that of monarchy, be- 
cause of the general inexperience and helplessness. At this pe- 
riod no higher form were possible ; for no other could minister to 
human needs during those infantile conditions. It isa form born 
of the distresses of anarchy; which distresses are felt because of 
the incipient operations of divine life in the human soul, prompt- 
ing it with constant unrest in any condition short of destined 
mastery in full lordship. Thus we see that monarchy, in its pri- 
mary state or initial degree, is divinely dictated and accordant 
with the rights and interests of mankind. But as progress, of 
whatever nature, involves a fall from primitive excellence into 
the devious methods or antitheses of self-assertion or subjective 
formation under the guise of transgression, monarchy is sure to 
lapse from its first estate of rightly disposed patriarchalism— 
service to human needs everywhere—into a system of self-serv- 
ing and human oppression. And this is accordant with a most 
beneficent economy of Providence. Man as man, is destined to 
be more than the dependent child, stupidly reclining upon the 
parental bosom and parental arm for support and protection. 
Hence “the maternal breasts become shrivelled and the paternal 
arm is withdrawn,” in order that he may be pressed to strive for 
himself, and so deveiop a consciousness of power and a sense of 
manliness in his own right. He would not duly incline to this if 
the patriarchal economy remained fixed in service, and actually 
supplied all his natural wants. Thus under the rule of absolute 
authority perverted to self-service rather than devoted to public 
service, man is pressed forward into the conscious possession of 
personal powers and rights which will make himself an intelli- 
gent factor in government, and lead him to establish institutions 
that will in some measure respond to, and represent, the forces of 
a common personality or manhood. And so this conception and 
experience of the rights and interests of man as man, begotten 
of monarchy as that was begotten of anarchy, projects new in- 
stitutional forms better suited to advancing human conditions. 
Constitutional government comes thus into play ; and under its 
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yarious forms certain compromises are effected. By these man 
is admitted as a power in his own right as man. Still, authority 
is largely lodged in institutions under the diction of certain rep- 
resentative men and bodies, because the voice of the people is 
not yet properly known as the voice of God, and thus to be fully 
empowered in human affairs. 

And here we find the elements of a conflict more fierce and un- 
relenting than aught known before. Man is admitted to promi- 
nence on the public stage, and becomes conscious of rights and 
powers of supreme moment, and yet is not educated to a scien- 
tifie conception of the laws and methods of final conditions 
wherein he is to be fully qualified and thereupon fully endowed. 
But as he, in his essential nature is undoubted master, there can 
be no abatement of the conflict between him and limitary institu- 
tions, till man is fully acknowledged as supreme power and au- 
thority by virtue of his manhood, and national organization is 
commenced accordantly. 

Thus we see that inevitable strife between man and institu- 
tions—the conflict between freedom and authority—born of the 
practical duplicity everywhere bred and active under duarchal 
order, presses man to the assertion of his full magisterial rights, 
and so opens directly into triarchy, as the institutional degree 
befitting highest manhood and promising the fruition of man’s 
hopes by actually making him master of the situation. This 
principle of trineism, or composite order in civil affairs, comes to 
find enunciation in a general or involved manner, in our national 
system, which lodges authority wholly in the people and makes 
institutions wholly subservient to their wants. Indeed, it is very 
manifest that a nation of sovereign persons, endowed with equal 
tights and powers, can only be associated or united in the inter- 
ests and pursuits of life in a way to make the national theory a 
practical fact, through some composing law of organization, duly 
recognized and instituted. Thus the law of universal freedom 
and power as basic to “a people’s government,” carries with it a 
demand for a composing or associating law by which these nu- 
merous factors shall be harmoniously related. But neither the 
one nor the other could by possibility become actual experience 
at first. Neither the freedom and power of the individual, nor 
the order and harmony of the public or associate form were pos- 
sible to actual experience, till all were rightly conditioned and 
properly associated through a long era of qualifying develop- 
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ment, and the exact adjustment of relations by positive civic sci- 
ence. This principle of trineism, or composite order, comes by 
regular progressive sequence to be announced, and initial forms 
_given accordingly; but they are only initial, and remain to be 
organically rendered through the requisite processes of develop- 
ment and final embodiment. Full scientific consistency in insti- 
tutions must give consistency and permanence of order; hence 
the reign of science in government cannot be consummated till 
growth or development s’ +H have passed through all its forms 
and come to adeqr.. ..cu:tion. We see, therefore, that the true 
order in human affairs can by no means be directly organized as 
‘actual experience at its birth; when its principles are first de- 
clared in general terms and its initial forms are given. The laws 
of dovelopment can in no case be set aside till the full course of 
the productive process shall have transpired: wherefore, when 
the principle of final order in human affairs is conceived and an- 
nounced in general terms, 2nd initial forms are instituted accord- 
ingly, another fall is sure to occur, under which man is pressed 
to new struggles and toils—to new efforts under the new prob- 
lem given—which is a problem of universal adjustment, by which 
powers before conflicting and destructive are to become accord- 
antly related and truly productive. The problem contemplates 
universal reconciliation and marriage of opposing forms and 
forces before ignorantly lacerating and destroying each other; — 
and, through such scientific conjugation, the production of all 
forms of beauty and worth. 

And such fall, with the struggles for attainment which follow, 
is a necessity, because the nature of the human mind is such that 
it can intelligently comprehend and appropriate in use only that 
which it experimentally unfolds or achieves as if it were solely 
through its own resources and native powers. Thus when any 
new form is first given as a contribution to supply human needs, 
it must proceed to a formative process, true to its designs, in the 
hands of man—must be experimentally unfolded and built up in 
strict accordance with its true nature as germinally planted at 
first; so becoming intelligently incorporated in experience, and 
thus appropriate in use. In no other way can the provisions of 
Providence become truly appreciable and actually subserve their 
true purpose in experience. 

We see, therefore, why it is that, after man is empowered to 
see and proclaim the principles of a new order in civil affairs, 
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there must be a fall or lapse therefrom, whereby the new light 
‘becomes mostly obscured, and solid attainment is only secured 
‘finally through struggles and toils proportioned to the magnitude 
of the object. And we see that such conditions must.enter into 
the developing processes which come variously into human ex- 
perience. So, we find the law that rules the composite or final 
degree of institutional development to be, in this respect, the 
same as that which went before and ruled inferior degrees. And 
although man is compelled to fight valiantly for advancement 
upon any new line in order to win final victory and peace, thus 
earning his right by proving himself master, he is sure to march 
steadily onward to the end, providing, only, his affections remain 
fixed in the purpose to overcome every obstacle and win and hold 
the prize partially revealed in the conceptive or initial degree. 

In the developing career of the human race the Christian era 
gives the final form; wherein man is to unfold and finally organ- 
ize, with utmost exactness, all special forms, so that one compre- 
hensive system of universal unity shall embrace and operate all 
minor forms and powers in the whole system, in perfect divine 
order. 

As we have seen, every varied conception, as humanity advan- 
ces in its great march to destiny, must be humanly wrought out 
and converted in use as if man were sole motor and instrument ; 
“for itis God that worketh in us both to will and to do of His 
good pleasure,” while man of necessity must feel that he is 
working out his own destiny solely by his own exertions. Hence 
the fundamental conception of Christendom—the conception and 
special revelation of the truth of universal harmony and order 

‘in human experience through the complete marriage of divine 
‘and human, universal and special, public and private, to the ut- 
most must be buried and apparently lost, as the seed is buried in 
the earth, that it may there take root, shoot forth and grow, and 
finally yield its proper stores to the husbandman. As the ripen- 
ed grain (which through all forms of growth is the only object 
and inspiration) remains more or less obscured by the stock and 
husk during the various stages of growth, so the Christian life 
and truth—the life and truth of universal harmony and order on 
earth through the mighty working of God’s love and wisdom in 
all human forms and uses, have been buried in earthiness and 
obscured in growth. So, looking upon the rank stock, we mostly 
forget the vital power that at heart throbs and moves towards 
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the promised issues; and give little heart, and less intelligence, 
to the prayer: “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth 
as in heaven.” While professed votaries of the GOD-MAN, we 
have come to accept discord and pain as the inevitable lot of man 
while in the body, only hoping, at best, for some degree of relief 
in the mysterious realms of post mortem existence. Thus the life 
and immortality of majestic lordship brought to light by the 
Christ, have given place in men’s minds to some diluted concep- 
tion of existence beyond the grave; and the hope of, and efforts 
for, divine order here are mostly abandoned in consequence. In- 
stead of believing that the n°w city is to come down out of 
heaven to wed the new earth adorned as a bride for the bride- 
groom, we have mostly given over the earth and all that belongs 
to it, as hopelessly involved in depravity that makes sin and 
pain a perpetual necessity. But let us awake from our stupor, 
to some realizing sense of God’s matchless pro~idence in human- 
ity as a natural body, and so dispose ourselves to seize the instru- 
ments proffered us, by which to work manfully for the end. . 
Returning from this seeming digression, to consider a little fur- 
ther the matter of formal development in institutional methods: 
We had found the most advanced thought of the age, as fore- 
shadowed in our own national theory of freedom, equality, and 
unity in citizenship to utmost extent, directly urging the problem 
of actual scientific unity in such citizenship, through a corres- 
ponding order in civil institutions. Hence we were brought face 
to face with the problem whose solution must surely open into 
final composite order, as the ripe result of all painful toils in 
growth or development. 
_ Here the rude and destructive collisions witnessed on every 
hand warn us that we, the American people, must soon solve this 
final problem, and through positive social science open into ‘the 
inspiring order of man’s earthly destiny, or the wheel must again 
turn and carry down to the base earth that which was raised so 
high in the heavens. Divine Providence commands, and there is 
no possible way of evasion. Perfect scientific adjustment in full 
Hierarchal Order must respond and bid the turbulent billows 
“peace, be still,” else we must go down in a general wreck, to 
await a new resurrection to a new effort. It is clear enough that 
our national principles of universal freedom and equality lead 
directly into Hierarchal Order—full scientific organization— but 
there are no great leaps in movement, nor overlappings in the 
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It is only by a steady course of structural en- 
deavor, consistent with both final end and immediate ends and 
needs, that real progress can be made and best results achieved. 

Just here arises the danger that perils our own great national 
promise. Theoretically, or in its principles, our national system: 
is perfect. In those principles as first declared in general terms. 
there is a full accordance with all -divine-human order. But for 
the full embodiment and actual working of those principles there- 
were wanting right qualities of citizenship in conditions of in- 
trinsic manhood, and, institutional methods competent to invest. 
and serve in the various operations of such character in citizen- 
ship. In short, it presented the principles and seminal form of 
true order in human affairs, but was wanting in both human ma- 
terial, in quality of manhood, and institutional forms suitable to- 
embody and express the same according to best possibilities. In 
other words, it was a planting for ripened manhood and equally 
ripe institutions, but was only a planting. It involved all that. 
was essential to the system, but had experienced nothing of the 
toilsome evolutionary processes requisite to actualize the same 
in evolved conditions accordaat therewith. In a word, it was a. 
beginning of the end, but not the end itself actually attained. 
Thus it was a new national order given mankind, —glorious i» 


_its principles—but it must necessarily be developed and organ- 


ized upon its principles before it could exhibit the requisite to- 
ken of success in a people of true national character and power, 
with institutions amply ministering to the wants of such charac- 
ter and power. It stood to coming statesmanship, as the plan 
and specifications of an edifice stand to the builder, with materi- 


als given in their unwrought state. Faithful building of the na- 


tion, according to its declared principles and plan, was certainly 
as essential to proposed results as such building of the edifice to 
the realization of architectural designs. But our statesmanship 
overlooked this necessity for national development, and so com- 
menced to occupy and use as if it were an accomplished structure 
from the first; whereupon the most flagrant wrongs were inevita- 
ble. For the methods of structural endeavor in building the 
system were entirely unlike the methods of occupancy and use 
in the structure fully achieved—which occupancy and use are the 
only proper exponents of the nature of the system. Building 
must take crude materials and proceed to give them proper form 
and final consistency of relation through a long process of well- 
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directed effort, while occupancy and use consist in the fullest and 
freest operations of maturest human power under institutions 
equally perfect and adjusted in amplest service to all humary. 
wants. Buildirg stringently commands and subordinates all that 
is unformed and out of place, with a view to perfect ends accord. 
ing to given des'gns in use. The structure achieved presents 
this consummation of design, and thus opens fully into the joys 
of occupancy and use according to that design. 

We have seen that our national design contemplated a com. 
monweal.h of character in citizenship, and a commonwealth in 
the conditions which result from such exalted worth in human 
character. But it was only a design, and could not become an 


actual experience exceptiug through a process of qualifying en.. 


deavor that would make and fix the requisite conditions. 

In overlooking this need of national development upon national 
principles, our statesmen made the shocking mistake of trying to 
operate the principles of a perfect system with means totally un- 
fit; both character in people and conditions of institutional in- 
vesture being so far below the true natioqnal standard, that disas- 
trous and painful commotions and conflicts were sure to ensue. 
Our national experience heretofore has so emphatically verified 
this, that master minds have come to regard the manifest princi- 
ples of our national system as fallacious and impracticable. 
Hence the late Mr. Rufus Choate did not scruple to pronounce 
the declaration of principles in our primary instrvment, ia im- 
practicable mass of glittering generalities.” 

Mr. Choate had some aptness in logical perception, but very 
small philosophic discrimination; hence he boldly repudiated the 
truth in theory, simply because it was perverted. by the false in 
practice, and so appeared at disadvantage. Practice had surely 
failed to realize what that theory affirmed; and, if that practice 
was correct, then, of course, the theory was just what Mr. Choate 
assumed. But we have shown that the theory was perfect, as to 
all human powers and needs; appearing at disadvantage solely 


because of a wrong course of national conduct, which proceeded | 


to clutch and convert the promised fruit without first having 
commanded the essential conditions of true fruitage. Hence Mr. 
Choate’s gross error, and the equal stupidity and error of thou- 
sands now who stand as he did. 

Let me now try to outline the consistency of true nationai de- 
velopment under our system; not simply for the purpose of ex- 
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hibiting more distinctly the national misconduct heretofore, but _ 
also to point the way to national recovery through a “new de- 
parture” upon strictly national principles. 

Under this idea of national development, the demand is that 
we shall unfold and qualify character accordant with the national 
standard—both as to citizenship and to institutional forms—be- 
fore we can safely empower and operate them. Wherefore, we 
see that efforts during development must be mainly experimen- 
tal, tutelary and educational. And, as the system is one which 
embraces every personal factor as an essential integer, this edu- 
cational system must provide for all the needs of all citizens 
without exception. And it must infallibly hold all, who may be 
indifferent or averse, to the right use of such means. The high- ~ 
est good of the public or associate form being dependent upon 
the best conditions of every individual factor thereof, the public. 
must suffer no particle to drift away in adverse currents to de- 
plete and distract the system. Educational provisions must be 
sufficiently broad to meet all the needs of every citizen. The 
human form is one of diversified powers. It is a complex of 
physical, intellectual, and moral powers ; and until all are devel- 
oped in best measure and assured in true expression, the individ- 
ual falls below his true stature, and the associate body in like 
manner falls below its best conditions. The public intelligence 
and virtue being presumably the better exponents of the public 
needs, (and also of the individual’s, they being one in our sys- 
tem) must duly provide qualifying means, and sternly hold all 
who are wrongly disposed, to the use thereof. Thus, when we 
come to build the nation truly in accordance with its principles, 
. we shall make large drafts upon our public domain in order to 
convert it into industrial establishments, so conducted that all 
human powers will find due expression and culture. Besides, all. 
branches of manufactures and mechanics will come to be publicly 
organized with the same purpose. Thus, with schools of vari- 
ous grades of industry, art, science and philosophy, the varied 
genius, taste and skill will be provided for. Then we must “go 
out into the highways and by-ways and compel them to come 
in.” Then “the dreary waste of our slums and stews” will be 
carried into new channels which conduct surely to the realiza- 
tion of human excellence of power, instead of perversion and 
waste. Then will our social cesspools become disinfected, and 
the insatiate avarice, which at present finds its victims bred 
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mostly of helplessness and want, will stand dismayed, crying, 
“Alas, alas, that great city! for in one hour is Thy judgment 
come!” 

During all these qualifying conditions the public authority 
must assume command of all individuals and families that incline 
to degrading habits, which tend to undermine the commonwealth, 
and hold them to worthy endeavors; even though superficial 
views regard such authority as contrary to the personal rights 
asserted in our system. During these qualifying conditions, the 
individual can rightly have no freedom which tends to subvert 

the public interests. All forms of grossness, perversity and 
- weakness, must be subject to public dictation; because the pub- 
lic wisdom—actuated by the true national designs—is competent 
to advance the interests of those in such conditions ; whereas, 
they of themselves.are totally incompetent. The public is thus 

warden or guardian, not to deplete or despoil, but to serve them 
far better than they would or could serve themselves. Let there 
be kept a clear discrimination of the difference in the requisite 
processes of the nation during its structural and constructed 
conditions, and it will be clear that the public is not only author- 
ized to subordinate and direct, as here argued, but actually 
obligated to do so. It is this clamor for personal freedom and 
power of the citizen in public affairs, without regard to any pro- 
per qualifications in an intelligent and virtuous manhood, that 
threatens to annul our national hope and promise; and we must 
begin to stay the bad tide, lest we become wholly submerged. It 
is for such reasons that I desired to give some reliable clew to 
the matter of government as a positive science—man being con- 
stantly objective and institutions subjective—and thence to indi- 
cate pending conditions in our own national system. It is be- 
~vause I would have the national idea duly embodied in institu- 
- tions, and operative thus to fulfil its promise, that I wanted to 


give a valid clew to our national mistake and misconduct, and 


show the only true way of recovery and final success. ~ 
Manifestly, mere hap-hazard and confused efforts of current 
statesmanship cannot suffice to accomplish requisite results. 
Only the vision that is fixed upon and comprehends fundamental 
principles, and the practical sagacity which can shape public 
methods in strict conformity thereto—both as to developing 
means and finally organizing means—can serve the nation truly 
in its present perilous conditions. Only a positive science of 
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government, that shall overlook the whole ground and see clearly 
all the needs, can s-rve to direct anew and recover the real pow- 
ers and energies of the nation and make sure of its final promise. 
The hope of the nation is not mainly in the direct augmentation 
of its material resources, but in bringing out its latent human 
resources, as fundamental to the other. Science in our civil af- 
fairs will attend to this, under a true conception as to what con- 
stitutes national development. It will show that such develop- 
ment consists in the gradual evolution and organization of such 
human character and power, and such institutional methods as 
will surely set forth the ideas fundamental to our system. It 
will aim to educate and employ the full power and genius of every 
citizen, and make such power and genius the ground of rivalry 
between different individuals; thereby displacing the mean and 
eruel strife for outward wealth which now degrades and destroys 
on one hand, and only grossly aggrandizes the few on the other 
hand, who gain its possession. Wealth of character, in true ge- 
nius and power, presents the greatest and noblest incitement to 
personal activity; especially so under a true national diction 
that regards man first, and his surroundings as only secondary 
in importance. Let the aim of the nation be to bring out and 
give full expression to these, in all its citizens, and the inglori- 
ous strife now prevalent under the inhuman greed for material 
aggrandizement, and which prostitutes citizens and nation at the 
same time, would be surely supplanted, giving place to consist- 
ent emulation infinitely more potent. But the freedom our states- 
men erroneously contemplated, was the freedom for person to 
compete with person for greater possession in the external show 
of things. It overlooked the fact that a commonwealth of char- 
acter and power, according to the measure of every citizen, was - 
first in order; and this achieved, according to the national idea 
and theory, a commonwealth of outward means would surely 
follow, making the mean distinctions of present rank of very 
trifling account. Development in mere externals—in population, 
territory, commerce, financial power and the like, gives no dis- 
tinct index of national growth; for all these are common to every 
nation, hence cannot constitute distinctive national development. 


- Such growth in mere surface conditions has been mistakenly re- 


garded as national development, and so absorbed the nation’s en- 
ergies, and perverted its vision, that true structural methods 
were lost to sight, and consequently made no part in the national 
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conduct. True national growth would have embraced and car. 
ried up all such thrift, immensely increased, as auxiliary to con- 
sistent life and character in the national genius itself. But with 
this present aim alone, which mostly regards gross externals, 
and forgets and neglects national soul or genius, all true Vitality 
is sure to be quenched, and outward body itself go to decay 
sooner or later. Let it therefore be urged continually, that the 
nation was at first a mere planting of a germ for a new national 
order, distinctly unlike those that had been known to history ; 
that consequently it must be carried through a course of devel- 
opment before it could, by possibility, exhibit that order in ma- 
ture form; and that such dev lopment must be perfectly consis- 
tent with the principles announced, and thus proceed with the 
intelligent design to effect the involved end in a government ac- 
tually “of the people, b} the people, for the people”; thus, in 
this end, showing a united power of ripest human character, and 
a corresponding solidity in institutional methods. - 

The evils that have arisen under the national misconception 
and misconduct are innumerable. 

Unregulated diversity, where freedom and power are distribu- 
ted to all, as by our system, is fruitful of more disorder and distress 
than may easily be named. With the various particles (individ- 
uals) empowered and wrangling in innumerable conflicts under 
the guise of personal freedom, the evils that ensue are almost 
without limit. The national code of: principles clearly involves 
organized diversity—all individuals actually related in accordant 
interests and efforts, co-operating in all worthy endeavors— 
“each for all and all for each.” Instead of this, we find individ- 
uality empowered and basely incited to contests whieh serve to 
distinguish the few with the show of inordinate wealth and lux- 
ury, and to debase the many in poverty and distress, or the con- 
stant burdens of toils which smother the higher elements of 
true character and genius. Instead of the practical co-operation 
innate to our system, we find the ruling fact to be, “every one for 
self, and devil take the hindmost.” The result is, all—higher or 
lower—rich, poor, and commoners —are likely to come to the 
“evil one” together. The fiagrant perversion of the national 
genius in these habits of cruel contention, is begetting baseness 
everywhere. The more crafty and capable in the common strife 
easily defy competition, and distance all in coveted distinctions ; 
while those less adroit and powerful are pressed along in the 
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jam, without freedom or the recognized personality which all so 
vitally crave ; and the weaker and lower grades still are practi- 
cally trampled down and crushed. And yet easy-going states- 
men, civilians, churchmen and all, complacently laud the system 
as one under which “all are free to shape their own destiny and 
make their own fortune” ; which is all rank mockery, and bitter 
as gall to legions who are held, by circumstances, in destitution 
and want with an unconquerable grasp. Mere theoretic, unor- 
ganized freedon, is of little avail when various obstacles and ine- 
qualities of condition cripple the many and hold them to tasks 
that bar out the higher human culture needed, and tend to de- 
grade and brutify continually. Looking still lower down to see 
what comes of these conditions, we find men becoming more and 
more daring and reckless in criminal arts and general depravity. 
In the general contest for self all will fight as best they cah, and 
each on his own ground. The more base and inhuman will nat- 
urally employ arts and take ground in the contest suited to their 
conditions ; determined to dodge the missiles thrown amongst 
them by those who, in respectable society, manage to conquer for 
themselves and their’s more than they can well employ. So 
penal and moral laws are losing their restraining power; the 
tights of property are fearfully contemned; organized aggres- 
sions are added to the weaker endeavors of individual rapacity, 
and the very foundatious of our disordered order are fast settling 
away. The wealthy are thus coming to distresses and perils 
Which make their conditions less enviable, in many respects, than 
those of honest poverty ; for, the hordes of desperadoes, bred by 
the national perversions, are coming to make life of little account 
when it stands in the way of their designs. 

Thus, “we the people” of this nation of vaunted excellence go 
on, preying upon and devouring each other, some in one way, 
some in another; each in a way consistent with his peculiar con- 
ditions of calling, culture, power, and character; but all tending 
to swell the tumult and discord, where ought to be general re- 
pose and harmony. , 

One of the most deplorable effects of this belligerent state of 
the system—this rank national perversion—is, that it distempers 
the common mind, infuses in the whole body a spirit of reckless. 
deviltry that amounts to organic insanity. This crops out in 
individual deeds like those of Jesse Pomeroy, Evans, the mur- 
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-derer of his little niece, “the dynamite fiend,” La Page, and oth- 
-ers of similar turpitude on every hand. 

If we turn to the affairs of civil service and public conduct, we 
find like disorders and distresses there prevalent. An unquali- 
fied and corrupt ballot carries its power into legislation equally 
wanting in character and integrity. Legislation seems to be nei- 
‘ther intelligent of, nor anxious for, the public interests. It is not 
-a steady, intelligent consecration of delegated power to common 
needs, and thus a public service, as it surely ought to be under 
-our system, but is largely a private and partial service. It most- 
ly regards immediate aims of party, sect, ring, special enterprise 
and private interest, rather than the good of the whole people. 
In fact it cannot be relied upon to effect the tolerable aims which 
sometimes find expression through the ballot; forcrafty intrigues 
-of leaders and lobbyists are found nullifying the people’s designs 
thus indicated; and, even, usurpations by executive powers and 
courts of judicature are sometimes made the instruments of con- 
troverting the people’s rights and interests. As to the ballot, 
there is scarcely the faintest relation between it and the legisla- 
‘tion it purports to effect. The relation of the lobby to legisla- 
tion is far more clear, although it tries to veil itself. So, we see 
‘special designs and interests mostly attended to, while public in- 
terests get only meagre recognition and less embodiment. Self- 
service, contravening the general good, everywhere rules and 
supplants the weaker efforts towards publicservice. Hence here 
again are strife and conflict on every side. Special aims in spe- 
cial interests are not only thus pitted and potent against public 
interests, but they are also impelled, by the same motive, to per- 
petual strife between themselves; making intrigues, plots and 
-counter-plots, in furtherance of base selfishness, legitimate con- 
duct, to common regard: the victor being honored with applause 
-and the vanquished contemptuously derided. 

In view of the failure of legislation to organize the enterprise 
-and power of the whole people in orderly production and distri- 
bution of abundant wealth in supplies’of every kind, the people 
‘-betake themselves to side-shows, with hope of relief. Hence 
arise Labor-reform movements, Protective Unions, Granger 
Leagues, mutual guarantee organizations, and all manner of com- 
-binations designed to fortify speciai effort andinterest. In truth 
these conflicts and collisions are almost without limit, and are 
‘bound to become more numerous and violent so long as the na- 
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tion is operated in direct controversion of its real character. 
Even the ravages of extreme Communism cannot be averted if 
present methods are continued. It isa most shocking anomaly 
that exhibits capital and labor in an open fight under our system, 
and the military called out to prevent riot «nd destruction. One 
step more in this direction, and Communism takes the field with 
an intent which, if realized, would carry us back to the dead 
level of anarchical chaos; for there is no other issue to Com- 
munal aims, however generously inspired its immediate designs 
may be in some respects. Let the leading intelligence of the na- 
tion become aroused to a conception of the real needs, and thence 
become united to initiate and carry forward measures surely con- 
sistent with the national genius, and the shadows of Communal 
night will never cast their gloom over this fair land; for then the 
light of a new day will steadily open upon us, and finally ware 
and illumine with the steady glow of Hierarchal Order; which in 
its nature is as opposite to Communism as mid-day is to midnight. 

Notwithstanding the present drift of the nation into diversi- 
ties so appalling and painful, it were well now to understand that 
the prevalent clamor of pulpit, press, and rostrum, for reforms, 
and honest manly conduct, is perfectly impotent to effect desired 
results. The difficulty is not superficial, but basic ; not in branch 
and fruit, but at the very root; as I have constantly shown. 
There we must go to produce right flow and quality of sap, when 
fruit and foliage will be all right. The evil is not in parties and 
persons (excepting as instruments) but in those deeper conditions. 
which sway and pervert both parties and persons to basest lusts 
and fratricidal deeds. Hence there is not the slightest ground of 
hope for remedy in any change of parties and persons; no hope 
for remedy of real evils. And those who spend their energies in 
denunciations and clamors in this direction, only prove thereby 
the shallowness of their vision and worthlessness of their efforts.. 
Resort to new parties and men for public place and power; load. 
down the gallows and prisons with the criminals of to-day, and 
the same perverting powers that were the inspiration of the old 
misdeeds, will produce a new crop of the same nature, from the 
new planting, in other parties and persons. 

No doubt different parties are actuated by different aims ; some 
more and some less generous and humane; but none will much 


mitigate present evils, nor do aught to make the true national 
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designs actual, except by new conceptions and a new departure 
upon strictly national grounds—a departure clearly comprehend- 
ing the verities involved by the system, and aiming steadily to 
embrace and consistently realize all in the structure perfected. 

Conceptions and endeavors of this nature will not anticipate 
such results short of several generations of clear scientific effort; 
hence will not look for final fruits before the normal harvest 
time. They will daily ply themselves to the uprooting of weeds 
and other obstructions, and to the due nurture of the crop in 
fresh appliances according to the needs, looking only for a slow 
and steady growth, nor expecting ripe fruit on the appearance of 
bud or blossom. 

Scientific vision and effort will not be impatient of results; for 
they not only know what are the proper means for the time being, 
but they also know what are the right results, as related to final 
results. Thus true national endeavor will grapple resolutely 
with present resistent forces, knowing how they are to be man- 
aged to right purpose, rejoice in every step taken, and through 
the rapt vision of positive science, will seein the mellow hues of 
the harvest time the bending sheaves of ripened grain in amplest 
abundance. The worker under the inspirations of such vision 
will never falter because he may not actually enter into the har- 
vest. As one “in the spirit of the Lord’s Day” he is moved with 
delight and vital energy e~en though he knows that neither his 
children nor children’s children may be parties in the joys of full 
achievement. Let us therefore endeavor henceforth to give our 
best thought to the true problems of the day, and resolutely 
“lend a hand” in the work of preparation for full scientific recon- 
struction. 

Lest the spirit of my essay seem ascetic and querulous, I 
would here protest that I only criticise to cure. Right estimates 
are truly indulgent and conservative of all human force, however 
harmful the evils that come of it; knowing that perversions and 
wrongs are rooted more in the head than in the heart. Primary 
aspirations are right, for they are obedient to man’s constant in- 
tuitions of lordship. The conditions and methods by which 
those aspirations are expressed are largely wrong; whence come 
the numerous jolts, afflictions, and horrors of our present expe- 
rience. It is, therefore, a better understanding of commanding 
methods that I urge; insisting, meantime, on the wrong of pres- 
ent methods, and citing some of the evils they beget, in order to 
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make a call for reform in new qualifying methods more effectual. 

And I would have it understood that the true end of all tute- 
lary authority in government is the ultimate supreme authority . 
of science in full hierarchal order, wherein man is constantly 
magisterial and institutions perfectly ministerial. 


THE BASIS OF INDUCTION. 
[Thesis Sustained Before the Faculty of Letters, in Paris]. 


By J. LACHELIER. 


Translated from the French by SARAH A. DorsrEy. 


Induction is the operation by which we pass from the knowl- 
edge of facts to that of the laws which govern them. The pos- 
sibility of this operation is doubted by none; and yet on the 
other side it seems strange that some facts, observed in a time 
and place thus determined, should suffice to establish a law 
which may be applicable to all places and to all time. The best 
experience teaches at most only how phenomena connect them- 
selves under our eyes; but that they should connect themselves 
in the same manner always and everywhere—that, no experience 
can teach us, and yet we do not hesitate to affirm this. How is 
such an affirmation possible, and upon what is it founded? This 
is the question, equally as difficult as it is important, which we 
mean now to essay to solve. 

Apparently the most natural solution consists in pretending 
that our mind passes from facts to laws by a logical process, 
which does not confound itself with deduction, but which rests 
as deduction does upon the principle of identity. Without doubt 
a law is not logically contained in any portion, be it small or 
great, of the facts which it regulates ; but it seems as if it might 
be contained at least, in the whole of these facts, in their totality 
—and we might even say that it does not in reality differ from 
this totality, of which it is only the abridged expression. If this 
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should be so, induction might be subject to some practical difii- 
culties, but it would be in theory the simplest thing in the world, 
It would suffice to form, by force of time and patience, a com. 
plete collection of facts of each species. These collections once 
made, each law would establish itself by the institution of one 
term for several, and would then be above the shadow of all con- 
testation. 

This opinion seems to be that of Aristotle, if we judge him 
according to the celebrated passage of the Analytics, where he 
represents induct:on under the form of a syllogism. The ordi- 
nary syllogism, or at least that of the first form, consists, as 
everybody knows, in the application of a general rule to a par- 
ticular case; but how is this rule to be demonstrated, when it is 
not itself contained in a still more general rule? It is here that 
intervenes, according to Aristotle, the inductive syllogism, whose 
mechanism he explains by an example. Itis proposed to dem- 
onstrate that animals without galls live alongtime. We know, 
or are instructed'to know, that man, horses and mules, are the 
only animals without galls, and we also know that these three 
sorts are long lived animals. We can reason therefore thus: 

Man, the horse, and the mule, live a long time. - Nov, the only 
animals without galls are man, the horse and the mule, therefore, 
all the animals without galls are long lived. 

This syllogism is irreproachable, and does not differ essen- 
tially from ordinary syllogisms of the first form ; but it differs in 
matter, in that the middle, instead of being a general term, is a 
collection of particular terms. Now it is precisely this difference 
which expresses the essential character of the inductive conclu- 
sion; because this conclusion consists, contrary to the deductive 
conclusion, in drawing from the complete collection of particular 
cases a general rule, which is only a resumé of the whole. 

Whatever may be the bearing of this passage, it is easy to 
show that iaws are not for us the logical result of a simple enu- 
meration of facts. In truth, not only do we not hesitate to ex- 
tend to the future laws which would represent at most under this 
hypothesis the totality of past facts; but a single fact carefully 
observed appears to us a sufficient basis for the establishment of 
a law, which at once embraces both the past and the future. 
There is then no conclusion properly so called, from facts to laws; 
hence the extent of the conclusion will exceed, and in most in- 
stances exceeds infinitely, the premises. Otherwise each fact is 
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contingent, considered in itself, and any sum of facts, however 
great, presents always the same character. A law, on the con- 
trary, is the expression of a necessity, at least presumed ; that 
is to say that it carries with itself the sequence that a certain 
phenomenon should follow or accompany such another, if al- 
ways understood that we are not to take a simple coincidence for 
alaw of nature. To conclude then from facts to laws, would be 
to conclude not only from the particular to the universal, but yet 
more, from the contingent to the necessary; it is therefore im- 
possible to consider induction as a logical operation. 

As to the authority of Aristotle, it is much less decisive upon 
this point than it appears at first to be. It is evident, in fact, 
that Aristotle did not seriously admit that man, the horse and 
the mule were the only animals without galls, nor that it was 
possible in general to arrange a complete list of facts, or of indi- 
viduals of a determined species; the syllogism which he de- 
scribes supposes therefore, in his thought, a preparatory opera- 
tion, by which we tacitly decide that a certain number of facts or 
of individuals may be considered as representatives of an entire 
species. Now it is evident from one side that this operation is 
induction itself, and from the other that it is founded not upon 
the principle of identity, since it is absolutely contrary to this 
principle to regard some individuals as the equivalent of all. In 
the passage cited, Aristotle preserves silence upon this operation ; 
but he has described it in the last page uf his Analytics, with a 
precision that leaves nothing to be desired. “We perceive,” he 
says, “individual beings, but the object proper to perception is 
the universal, the human being, and not the man called Callias.” 
Thus from the avowal even of Aristotle, we conclude not from 
individuals to the species, but we see the species in each individ- 
ual; the law is not for us the logical content of the fact, but the 
fact itself, seized in its essence, and under the form of universal- 
ity. The opinion of Aristotle upon the passage of the fact to 
the law, that is to say, the essence itself of induction, is then di- 
rectly opposed to that which we are disposed to attribute to him. 

We are thus obliged to avandon the proposed solution, and to 
recognize that induction is not founded upon the principle of 
identity ; this principle is, in truth, purely formal, that is to say, 
it truly authorizes us to announce under one form, what we have 
already announced under another, but it adds nothing to the con- 
tents of our knewledge. We have need, on the contrary, of a 
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principle in some sort material, which adds to the perception of 
facts, the double element of universality and necessity, which ap- 
pears to us to characterize the conception of laws. To deter. 
mine this principle we shall make now the object and end of 
our researches. - 

The existence of a special principle of induction has not escap- 
ed the notice of the Scotch school; but this school does not ap- 
pear to have clearly seized the character and the value of it: 
“In the order of Nature,” says Reid, “that which shall come, will 
probably resemble what has already come, under similar circum- 
stances.” This declaration is inexact, and “probably” is super- 
fluous. For itis perfectly certain that a phenomenon which pro- 
duces itself under certain conditions, will produce itself continu- 
ally, whenever all these conditions shall be reunited afresh. It 
is true that the vulgar deceive themselves nearly always about 
these conditions, and that science itself has great difficulty to 
assign them exactly; from thence it comes that our attempts are 
so often deceived, and that we know perhaps no law of Nature 
which does not suffer from some exceptions. 

In fact, induction is always subject to error; in law (droit) she 
is absolutely infallible. For if it is not certain that the condi- 
tions which determine to-day the production of a phenomena, 
will determine it to-morrow, the foresight founded upon an inm- 
perfect knowledge of these conditions would not even be proba- 
ble. Royer Collard is more happy when he founds induction 
upon two judgments, of which one announces the stability and 
the other the generality of the laws which govern the Universe: 
but scarcely has he posited this double principle, before he com- 
promises it, or rather destroys it by the strange commentary he 
adds to it. According to him, in truth these two judgments are 
neither necessary nor evident by themselves; the stability and 
generality of the laws of Nature are a fact for us, which we be- 
lieve because it is so, and not because it would be absurd or im- 
possible for it not to be so. But then who guarantees for us the 
existence of this double fact? Is it universal experience, or may 
it be, by chance, an induction anterior to that which it is requi- 
site to explain? No, replies Royer Collard, it is our nature her- 
self. It is difficult to imagine a more complete confusion of ideas. 
Our nature cannot instruct us a priori of a fact of experience; 
now outside of the experience of facts, there are for us only the 
truths of reason, of which the opposites are absolutely impossi- 
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ble. A judgment which is empirical, without being nevertheless 
necessary, i8 a veritable monster, which has no place in human 
intelligence. Reid seems to doubt his own principle. Royer 
Collard does not hesitate to pronounce, himself, the condemnation 
of his. 

An illustrious sayant of our day has formulated the fundamen- 
tal axiom of Induction, in saying, that among living creatures as 
well as among bodies.of dead matter, (corps brut), the conditions 
of existence of all phenomena are determined in an absolute 
manner, This expression is as just as it is precise, and explains 
perfectly how our minds can pass from facts to laws; for if each 
phenomena produces itself under conditions absolutely invaria- 
ble, it is clear that it suffices to know what these conditions are 
in any case, in order to know by that only, what they should be 
in all. Only there is perhaps in nature room to distinguish two 
sorts of laws; the one applies to simple facts, as that 
which states that two equal and opposed forces will form 
an equilibrium; the others on the contrary announce between 
phenomena relations more or less complex, as that which declares. 
that among living creatures the like will engender like. Nothing 
is less simple than the transmission of life, and it is certain that 
the formation of a new being demands a concourse of a prodigious 
number of physico-chemical actions. It is certain also that these 
actions do not always act themselves in the same way, because 
sometimes monsters are born from them. Now if we know only 
@ priori that the same phenomena takes place under the same 
conditions, we should confine ourselves to affirming that the pro- 
duct of each generation will resemble its authors, IF all the con- 
ditions requisite are reunited; and whenever we pronounce con- 
trarily, in absolute terms, that like engenders like, we evidently 
suppose, in virtue of some other principle, that all the conditions 
are reunited, at least in the majority of instances. It is this sec- 


ondary principle which M. Olaude Benard has, in some sort, 


personified in physiology, by calling it the directing or organic 
idea (idée directrice, ou organique); but it appears equally indis- 
pensable in brute matter as in orgauized beings. There is not, 
in fact, a single chemical law, which does not suppose, amidst the 
sensible phenomena whose relations it proclaims, the interven- 
tion of insensible phenomena whose mechanism is absolutely 
unknown to us; and to believe that this mechanism will act al- 
ways in a way to produce the same results, is to admit in nature 
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the existence of a principle of order which watches, as we may 
say, over the existence of chemical species, as well as over that 
of living species. The conception of the laws of nature, with 
the exception of a small number of elementary laws, seems to be 
founded, therefore, upon two distinct principles: one in virtue of 
which the phenomena make a series in which the existence of the 
antecedent determines that of the successor; the other in virtue 
of which these series make in their turn, systems, in which the 
idea of all determines the existence of the parts. Now a phe. 
nomenon which determines another in preceding it, is what has 
been called from all time an efticient cause, and a whole which 
produces the existence of its own parts is, according to Kant, 
the true definition of a Final Cause. We are able to say then, in 
one word, that the possibility of Induction rests upon the double 
principle of Efficient Causes and Final Causes. 

So far we have limited ourselves to the search after the prin- 
ciple in virtue of which we pass from the knowledge of facts to 
that of laws. Now that we think we have found it, it is needful 
_ to establish that this principle is not an illusion, but may con- 

duct us to a veritable knowledge of Nature. In a word, it is 
-necessary that the establishment of the fact should follow the 
demonstration of the law. To demonstrate a principle may seem 
in truth rather a bold enterprise, and it is one which the Scotch 
Psychology has not accustomed us to undertaker. They say, not 
without appearance of reasonableness, that proof cannot go as 
far as the Infinite, and that we must indeed come to a certain 
number of truths absolutely first, which are the basis even of 
our thought, and which impose themselves upon us in virtue of 
their own self-evidence. But without speaking of the difficulty 
which one has always found in determining the number of these 
first truths, what right have they to affirm that a proposition ab- 
solutely denuded of proofs, is a principle which expresses the 
constitution of the mind and of things, and that it may not be a 
pure prejudice the result of education and of habit? They al- 
lege the impossibility in which we are of conceiving the contrary 
of these truths; but the question is always that of knowing if 
this impossibility belongs to the nature of things or to the sub- 
jective disposition of our thought; and the skeptics of to-day 
reply reasonably, that there has been a time when nobody be- 
lieved that the earth turned around the sun. Without doubt it 
is absurd to suppose that principles may resolve themselves into 
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other more general principles which may serve them for proofs ; 
for, either this resolution would go on to infinity, and the demon- 
stration of principles would never be achieved, or it would end in 
acertain number of undemonstrable propositions, which would 
then be the veritable principles. But it is not necessary that all 
demonstration should proceed from the general to the particular; 
for even when the knowledge is most general in all, it remains 
still to be explained how this knowledge is found in our minds, 
and to be established also that it represents faithfully the nature 
of things. Now there is a means of resolving these two ques- 
tions at once. It is to admit that our thought begins only in 
generalities and abstractions; and to seek, on the contrary, the 
origin of our knowledge in one or more concrete and singular 
acts, by which the thought constitutes itself by immediately 
seizing the reality. Either our science is but a dream, or the 
principles upon which it is founded are in their turn the expres- 
sion of a fact, which is the fact even of the existence of the 
thought. Itis then in this fact, and not in a primitive axiom, 
that we should essay to solve the principle upon which Induc- 
tion rests. 

It remains now to learn in what this first step consists, by 
which the thought enters into commerce with reality; and we 
are not able, it seems, to represent it to ourselves except in two 
ways, since contemporaneous philosophy admits only two defini- 
tions of reality itself. Either, in fact, reality consists exclusive- 
ly in phenomena, and all knowledge is in the last analysis, a sen- 
sation; or reality is, in some sort, divided between phenomena 
and certain entities inaccessible to our senses, and in these cases 
human knowledge ought to burst forth at once from the sensible 
intuition of phenomena, and by a sort of intellectual intuition 
of these entities. We will go on then, adequately, in demonstra- 
ting the principle of Induction— from Experience, strictly so- 
called, to the intuition of things in themselves (choses en soi); 
and it is only in the event of discovering that neither of these 
two ways will lead us to the conclusion sought for, that we will 
deem ourselves authorized to try a third way. 


II. 


It is not necessary that we should essay to make for ourselves 
an empirical demonstration of the principle of Induction. This 
demonstration has already been given by Mr. Stuart Mill in his 
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System of Logic, and as we could not possibly hope to do this 
better than he has done it, we will content. ourselves with the 
examination of this. We must recognize in advance that an en- 
terprise of building upon sensible experience a proposition which 
pretends to the title of a principle, does not promise great chance 
of success, in spite of the skill of Mr. Mill; but the demonstra- 
tion, even if insufficient, of a principle, after making all allowan- 
ces against it, is of more value, and attests a thought more phil- 
osophic than the compl¢'c absence of all demonstration. 

For the rest, it is easy to infer that the principle demonstra- 
ted by Mr. Mill is not precisely that which we formulated above, 
and presents neither exactly the same elements nor the same 
character. Rigorously speaking, there should be no more ques- 
tion in the philosophy of experience, of efficient causes than of 
final causes. For, if our senses do not teach us that a series of 
phenomena may be directed to a certain end, neither can they 
teach us any more, that each term in the series exerts upon the 
succeeding one any influence whatever. There is nothing to be 
astonished at in Mr. Mill’s keeping absolute silence upon the 
finality we believe that we have discovered in phenomena; but in 
what sense can he say that one phenomena is cause of that which 
follows it, and thus found Induction upon what he calls the Law 
of Universal Causality? There is here a singular compromise 
between the exigencies of his system and the scientific tendencies 
of his mind. For, on one side he rejects as an illusion, all idea 
of a necessary connection, and in consequence all true causality; 
and, on the other, he does not hesitate to preserve the word and 
up toa certain point, the thing, in admitting between phenomena 
_an order of succession absolutely invariable. Which constitutes, 
in fact, the most inflexible Determinism. He does not fear ex- 
tending the empire of Determinism even so far as the human 
will; but he assures us at the same time that he does no wrong 
by this to free will, since the causes of our actions limit them- 
selves to preceding them invariably, without exerting upon them 
any real influence. As to the character of the principle of In- 
duction, there is evidently nothing in experience which could 
teach him that all phenomena should or must have an invariable 
antecedent, and his law of causality can only be the expression of 
a fact; but, fact or law, as it may be, what must we think of the 
universality which Mr. Mill attributes to it? We find here a 
second compromise stranger than the first, between the needs of 
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science and the logic of Empiricism. The law of causality is 
valuable, not only for our planetary system, but also for the 
group of stars of which our sun forms a part; it will be still in 
vigor not only in a hundred thousand years, but according to ap- 
pearance, in a hundred million years; but beyond these limits,. 
it may well be, that it will have the fate of the particular laws. 
for which it serves as a basis, and that phenomena may succeed 
each other—as Mr. Mill expressly says—at hazard—that is an 
‘order of succession, contingent and limited to the phenomena 
upon which our thought can exert itself reasonably. Behold 
here definitely, all that the principle includes whose demonstra- 
tion remains for us to examine. This demonstration seems to be 
very simple. We only. know facts immediately, and the sole 
means through which we can distinguish general truths from 
these facts (that may be contained in them) is induction; the 
principle of induction then must be in itself the result of an in- 
duction, without there being a circle to apprehend in this. In 
fact, there are two sorts of induction; the one is the scientific in- 
duction, which consists in erecting into a law one single fact, well 
instanced, and which supposes evidently that every fact is the 
expression of a law; the other is vulgar induction, which pro- 
ceeds by a simple enumeration of examples, which supposes 
nothing béfore itself, and which consequently may very justly 
serve as a basis for the principle which serves in its turn to. jus- 
tify the first. It is true that since Bacon, this latter form of in- 
duction is abandoned as a process without value; and it is cer- 
tain that it wants in confidence when it concerns particular laws 
of nature, because here the enumeration can never be complete, 
and one hundred examples confirming it does not exclude the 
possibility of one hundred contrary examples. But it is not the 
same when it concerns the law of Universal Causality. As there 
is not a single case in which it may not be applicable, there has. 
not been a single fact, since man has watched Nature, which is. 
not called upon either to confirm or contradict it; and as it has. 
been confirmed by all without being contradicted by a single one,. 
it rests upon a complete enumeration, and possesses an irrefrag- 
able certitude. 

If there is not a circle in this demonstration, there is at least a 
begging of question so manifest, that it is necessary to look 
twice before attributing it to a mind so penetrating as that of 
Mr. Mill. The enumeration of examples, they say, is never 
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complete for the particular laws of nature. Isit any more so for 
the laws of Universal Causality? Can we assure ourselves that 
this law may never be contradicted, even within the limits already 
so narrow, of human experience? Have not men believed a 
long time, following Mr. Mill himself, in a sort of partial 
and intermittent reign of chance? But in all these cases, the enu- 
meration which he speaks of can only affect the past? Now it 
is needful to know whether the law of causality is valuable for 
the future, since this law should serve as a foundation for Induc- 
tion, and that induction consists practically in a conclusion from 
the past to the future. We estabiish to-day a relation of succes- 
sion between two phenomena, and we wish to know if the same 
relation will occur to-morrow. Yes, they say to us, because the 
phenomena have observed until now an absolutely invariable or- 
der of succession. But who knows whether they will be able to 
preserve it to-morrow? And if the particular laws of nature 
have need of being guaranteed by the law of universal causality, 
in what superior law shall we search for the guarantee of this 
law itself? 

But we take ill, perhaps, the thought of Mr. Mitl. He has not 
perhaps believed that the inference of the future from the past, 
illegitimate and impossible in itself, in each particular case, be- 
comes possible and legitimate in virtue of a general rule, founded 
itself upon a similar inference. He is persuaded, on the con- 
trary, that man makes the induction spontaneously, and without 
the aid of any principle. He declares expressly that the law of 
universal causality, far from preceding in our minds the partic- 
ular laws of nature, follows and supposes them; and it is from 
these laws themselves that it draws, according to him, the au- 
thority which it needs in order to guarantee them. The sponta- 
neous inductions which would suggest to the first men the regu- 
larity of the most ordinary phenomena, would not inspire them, 
really, with more than a mediocre confidence. They might be- 
lieve, without being very sure of it, that all fire would burn and 
that all water quenches thirst; and when they are advised to 
reunite all these provisional laws under a common title, they 
have believed, without being more sure of it, that general phe- 
nomena are subjected to laws. But their confidence accrues nat- 
urally in the measure that experience confirms the result of their 
first inductions; and every fact which comes to confirm a par- 
ticular law, deposes by that much in favor of the law of caus- 
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ality, which gathers thus to herself many favorable testimonies, 
as there are others collected. There is therefore nothing aston- 
ishing in that this law finishes by being invested with an absolute 
certitude, whilst others only attain by themselves to a degree of 
probability more or less elevated ; and it is quite simple also that _ 
this certitude would react, in some sort, upon each one of these 
particular laws, of which the law of causality is at once the 
resumé and the sanction. The principle of induction reposes 
then, neither upon a sterile accumulation of past facts, nor upon 
a system of laws capable of sufficing to themselves ; it is the last 
utterance of a spontaneous induction, whose results, more or 
less probable whilst they remain isolated, become certain in be- 
ing concentrated in a single one. It is the key to the arch 
which crowns and sustains at once the edifice of science. 

Thus understood, the theory of Mr. Mill contains neither cir- 
cle nor a begging of the question (petitio principii); but it reduces 
itself to two arbitrary suppositions, of which the second is (what 
is more important) contradictory. We do not see, to begin, how 
the result of spontaneons induction, only probable, if you choose, 
in all that touches upon the particular laws of nature, can be- 
come certain when it concerns the law of universal causality. 
This law, it is said, governs so many phenomena, and therefore 
it is confirmed by experience more often than all the rest put to- 
gether. Admit that the probability of induction increases by 
virtue of success and in ratio of it, the number of proofs of caus- 
ality favorable to the law, will always be finite, and therefore not. 
able to clear the infinite distance which separates probability 
from certainty. To say that this law succeeds in all cases, is the 
abuse of an equivocation; because this expression can only be 
extended evidently to the past, and in order that it may include~ 
all cases without restriction, it would have to be certain that 
there would be no more facts ever to come, and consequently no. 
further inductions to make. In the second place, what is this 
spontaneous induction, and what place does it occupy in a sys- 
tem where experience is presented as the unique source of our 
knowledge? Is it then one and the same thing to observe the 
produ.tion of a phenomena, and to judge that the same phe- 
nomena will reproduce itself in the same circumstances? But 
this is not all: in supposing that from the first observa- 
tion (for the hundredth will not teach us any more on this 
point) men have a right to conclude from the past to the 
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future, how is it that this conclusion was only proba- 
ble at first? From two things come really one; either at the mo- 
ment of this first observation, their minds contain nothing more 
‘than the perception of an external fact, and there is nothing in 
_ this perception which could suggest the lightest anticipation of 
the future: or, to this perception they add, drawing apparently 
from their own recesses, the conception of a durable nexus be- 
tween phenomena, and this conception, as all a priori judgment, 
had an absolute value, which the ulterior results of experience 
.-can neither add to nor diminish. : 
There is a means of escape from all these embarrassments ; but 
as this means is not expressly indicated in the work of Mr. Mill, 
we can only propose it, without knowing whether the illustrious 
author would have consented to subscribe to it. Suppose first, that 
induction (spontaneous) is not a judgment declared by our thought 
upon the objective succession of phenomena, but a subjective 
disposition of our imagination to reproduce them in the order in 
which they have struck our senses. It may be granted without 
overleaping the limits of Empiricism, that this disposition, at 
first purely virtual, would develop in us under the influence of 
our first sensations; and we conceive at the same time that, fee- 
ble in its debut, it would be incessantly fortified by the invaria- 
ble order in which all our sensations follow each other. Suppose 
‘in the second place, that probability consists for us in a powerful 
habit of the imagination, and certainty in an invincible habit; 
the passage from probability to certitude has no more, in its turn, 
anything of the inconceivable, provided that we do not attach too 
absolute a sense to the word invincible, and that we acknowledge 
that our belief in universal causality, founded on a prodigious 
number of impressions (confirmatory), may be shaken in the 
course of time by a repeated shock of contrary impressions. 
Logic in this case has nothing more to say; but what becomes of 
the scjenée, that is to say, the objective knowledge of nature? 
Will Mr. Mill say that he does not admit the vulgar distinction 
between nature and our thought, that is to say, between the sys- 
tem of our sensations and a system of things in themselves (cho- 
ses en soi)? Butthat which holds the place of nature in his doc- 
trine, is our actual sensations, and not their traces which they 
leave after them in our imaginations. They are these sensations 
and not their images, between which science ought to establish the 
connection and foresee the return. Now because we have adopted 
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the habit of associating in a certain order the images of our past 
sensations, does it follow that all-our future sensations should 
follow in the same order? This interior nature, whose course 
does not order itself according to the play of our imagination, 
does it not escane from us in the same way as the external nature 
in which the vulgar believe? And the sequel of this theory—is 
itnot pure skepticism, which destroys all reasonable foresight, 
and leaves us only a mechanical prudence like that of animals? 

For the rest, whether Mr. Mill desires it or no, it is certain 
that skepticism is the natural fruit, and the ever renewed 
fruit of Empiricism. If nature is only for us a series of impres- 
sions, Without reason and without connection, we can readily es- 
tablish these, or rather submit to them at the moment they are 
produced ; but we can neither predict, nor even conceive the fu- 
ture production of them. That which Empiricism calls our 
thought, by way of opposition to nature, is only a whole of en- 
feebled impressions which survive of themselves; and to search 
for the secret of the future in that which is the vain image of 
the past, is to undertake to discover in a dream what will happen 
to us during our waking hours. We wish to settle induc- 
tion upon a solid basis. Do not. let us search for her longer in a 
philosophy which is the negation of science. 

[To be concluded in the October number. | 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Translated from the German of Immanuel Kant, by A. E. Krozcer. 


CONCERNING THE FIVE SENSES. 


§13. Sensucusness in the faculty of cognition —the faculty of 
representations in contemplation—comprises two parts: Sense 
and the power of imagination. The former is the power of con- 
templating in the presence of the object; the latter is the power 
of contemplating also without that presence. But the senses are 
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again subdivided into external and internal senses (sensus exter- 
nus, internus) ;*the former being those in regard to which the 
human body is affected by bodily things, whereas by means of 
the latter he is affected through his mind. It is to be observed, 
however, that the latter, as a mere faculty of perception (of em- 
pirical contemplation) must be distinguished from the feeling of 
delight and disgust,—that is, from the capability of the subject to 
be determined through certain representations in the preserva. 
tion or the renewal of the condition of those representations— 
which feeling might be called the inner sense (sensus interior). 
A representation through our senses, of which we become con- 
scious a8 such, is called specially sensation, when the sensation 
attracts at the same time attention to the condition of the sub- 
ject. 

§14. We may divide primarily the senses of our bodily sensa- 
tion into the vital sense (sensus vagus) and the organic sense 
(sensus fixus), and aS we meet these senses only where nerves 
are found, into those. which affect the whole. system of nerves, 
and those which affect those nerves only, which belong to a cer- 
tain member of the body. The sensations of warmth and cold, 
even when produced by the mind, through sudden hope or fear, 
for instance, belong to the vital sense. The shudder, which runs 
through men at the notion of the sublime, and the shivering 
wherewith nurses scare children to bed late at night, are of the 
latter kind; they penetrate the body as far as there is life in it. 

But of the organic senses we cannot well count more nor less 
than five in so far as they relate to external sensations. 

Three of these, however, are more objective than subjective; 
that is, they contribute more as empirical contemplations, to the 
cognition of the external object, than they excite the conscious- 
ness of the affected organ. But two of them are more subjective 
_ than objective; that is, our representations through them con- 
tribute more to enjoyment than to a cognition of the external 
object. Hence in regard to the former, we can ‘only come to an 
agreement with others, but in regard to the latter—although the 
same external empirical contemplation and the same external 
connection may take place—the mode in which the eubject is af- 
fected thereby may be very different. 

The senses of the first class are those of touch (tactus), sight 
(visus), and hearing (auditus). Those of the second class are the 
sense of taste (gustus), and that of smell (olfactus); both being 
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purely senses of organic sensation, that is, entrances prepared 
by nature for the animal, in order to enable it to distinguish ob- 
jects. 

Concerning the Sense of Touch. 


§15. The sense of touch lies in the finger-tips and their nerves 
(papille) in order to discover by touching the outside of a 
solid body its peculiar form. Nature seems to have given this 
organ to man alone, in order that he may form a conception of 
the form of a body by touching it at all sides; for the feelers of 
the insects seem to have in view rather the discovery of the pres- 
ence of an object than the discovery of itsform. This sense also 
is the only one of immediate external perception. Hence, while 
being the most important and the safest to teach us,it is also the 
coarsest sense, since the matter, of the form of which we desire 
to become advised, must be solid. (We do not speak here at all 
of the vital sense, whether the surface of a body is soft or rough; 
still less, whether it is warm or cold to'the touch.) Without this 
organic sense we should not be able to form a conception of any 
bodily form. Hence the two other senses of the first class must 
be originally related to this sense, in order to make empirical 
knowledge at all possible. 


Concerning the Sense of Hearing. 


§16. The sense of hearing is one of the senses of merely medi- 
ated perception. Through the air which surrounds us, and by 
means of which a distant object is made known to us, and which 
jis put into motion by means of our organ of voice, the mouth, 
men can most readily and perfectly place themselves in com- 
munion of thoughts and feelings with each other, especially if 
the sounds, which one person makes the other hear, are articu- 
lated, and in their proper connection constitute a language. The 
sense of hearing does not furnish us with a notion of the form of 
the object, and the sounds of the words do not present us imme- 
diately with an image of the object; but for that very reason, 
and because they are nothing in themse’ves,—at any rate no ob- 
jects, but at the utmost only internal feelings—they are the most. 
appropriate means of designating conceptions; and people who are 
born deaf, and hence must also remain dumb, i. e., without a lan- 
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guage, can never arrive at any higher stage than an analogy of 
reason. 

But so far as the vital sense is concerned, this sense is indescri- 
bably, vividly, and variously moved, and also strengthened by 
music, a8 a regular play of the feelings of hearing; music being 
thus, as it were, a language of mere feelings, without any concep- 
tions. Here the sounds of words are tones; and these are for 
the ear precisely what colors are for the sight ; a communication 
of feelings in the distance, in a space to all who move in that 
space, and a social enjoyment, which is not lessened by the fact 
that many participate in it. 


Concerning the Sense of Seeing. 


§17. The sense of sight is also a sense of mediated sensation 
through a moved matter called light, and which is sensible only 
to acertain organ, the eye. This moved matter is not, like sound, 
a mere undulatory motion of a fluid element, which expands 
itself in space in every direction, but is an exudation, by means 
of which a point in space for the object is determined, and by 
means of which the Universe becomes known to us in so immeas- 
urable a degree, that—especially in regard to self-luminous stars, 
and in comparing their distances with our standards here on 
earth—we get weary over the vast series of numbers, and have 
cause to be astonished almost more at the tender sensitiveness 
of our eye in beholding such weakened impressions, than 
at the vastness of the Universe itself; especially when we add 
to it the microscopic world, as shown, for instance, by the infu- 
soria. 

The sense of sight, although not less dispensable than that of 
hearing, is nevertheless the noblest; since it is of all our senses 
the most removed from the sense of touch, as the most limit.d 
condition of our perceptions, and since it not merely contains 
the largest numbers of those perceptions in space, but also feels 
its organ the least affected—since otherwise it would not be mere 
seeing ; and since, therefore, in this respect, it comes nearest to 
a pure contemplation of the immediate representation of the given 
object, without any mixture of perceptible sensation. 


These three external senses lead us through reflection to a rec- 
ognition of a thing outside of us. But if the sensation gets so 
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strong that the consciousness of the movement of the organ 
grows stronger than that of the relation to an external object, 
in that case external are changed into internal representations. 
To perceive the smoothness or roughness of a surface in touch- 
ing an object, is something quite different from obtaining a knowl- 
edge of the external form of a figure by that means. In the 
same way, if some person, for instance, speaks so loud that one’s 
ears ache on account of it; or if some one steps suddenly 
out of a dark room into bright sunshine and winks his eyes, in 
that case the latter becomes blind for a few moments, through a 
too strong or too sudden illumination, and the former becomes 
deaf through the screeching voice. That is to say: both per- 
sons, by reason of the violence of their sensuous perceptions, 
acquire no conception of the object. Hence their atten- 
tion is directed solely to the subjective representation, that is, 
- the change of the organ itself. 


Concerning the Senses of Taste and Smell. 


§18. The senses of taste and smell are both more subjective 
than objective; the former in that the organs of taste, the tongue, 
the gumg and the throat are touched by the external object; the 


second in that we inhale along with the air the exhalations of 
foreign substances, though the exhaling object may be at a dis- 
tance. They are closely related to each other, and a person who 
lacks the sense of smell, has also, as a rule, only a coarse taste. 
We may say that both organs are affected by salts (solid and 
volatile) the one kind of which must be dissolved in the mouth by 
a fluid, while the other requires to be dissolved through the air, 
which fluid or air must penetrate the organ, in order to affect it 
by the peculiar sensation they create. 
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The Religious Sentiment, its Sourceand Aim: A Contribution to 
the Science and Philosophy of Religion. By Daniel G. Brinton, 
A.M.,M.D. New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1876. (Price, 
$2 50. For Sale by Gray, Baker, & Co., St. Louis). 


In whatever he writes, Dr. Brinton exhibits breadth of view, singu- 
lar acuteness of perception, and an unusual command of literary form. 
After ‘“‘ The Myths of the New World,” it is gratifying to receive the 
above work, indicating as it does the probable devotion of a life to 
the elucidation of the ethnological phases of religion. Only the con- 
verging of all the rays of the mind upon one focus, and long-continued 
application, are of avail in the production of great books. But the 
mind in collecting its rays must do this from the uttermost breadth 
of culture. A Leibnitz, an Albertus Magnus, or a Lessing, has so 
conducted his studies that every department of human knowledge 
throws light upon every other. Again, when the individual scholar 
lives in an organized community of scholars, such division of labor is 
possible, and such recombination of special results that wonderful 
completeness ot insight may be reached, and in a comparatively short 
time. Such division and recombination of labor is realized in Ger- 
many more than elsewhere. The inter-relation of its fifty universi- 
ties, constitutiug a single system, has produced this state of codpera- 
tion in the realm of scientific research for a hundred years. Constant 
coéperation, and the reference of each author to the labors of all 
others, have caused a certain conciseness and technical style of writ- 
ing among German professors that renders it extremely difficult for a 
foreigner to avail himself of their labors until after years of study, 
as it were, upon their entire literature. A brief word or phrase 
(* Ding an Sich” or “ Identitat” or “ Reflexions-Bestimmung” or 
“ Monad” or “ Logos’’) suggests the entire argument of an “‘epoch- — 
making” book, or even a whole cycle of discussion, out of which 
grew a complete literature relating to the subject. This is the 
famous so-called ‘‘ technic” of German books—not as is usually sup- 
posed, a “technic” arbitrarily adopted by the individual without the 
formal sanction of the community of scholars with whom he worked, 
but a conventional technic that received the sanction of the literature 
growing up arvund the theme. Without such conventional technic, 
more or less transitory in its designations, any literature on a theme is 
impossible. He who would study a given period of our political his- 
tory would have to learn the current technic of the newspapers—the 
presuppositions of such words and phrases as “ Ciredit Mobilier,” 
“‘ Reconstruction,” ‘ Green-back,” “ Tariff,’ &c., &c.,—before he 
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could make any progress in gaining an insight into the political issues, 

Such books as Creuzer’s Symbolik und Mythologie, Schleiermacher’s 
Reden ueber Religion, Pfeiffer’s Deutsche Mystiker d. 14 Jahrhun- 
derts, Sprenger’s Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, Erd- 
mann’s Philosophie des Mittelalters (in his Grundriss), serve as ex- 
amples taken from an immense number of works that combine the 
labors of thousands of scholars, silent as well as speaking. Such a 
work as Overbeck’s Geschichte der Griechischen Plastik combines 
not only all the labors of preceding and contemporary authors, but 
also the hints and suggestions obtained from the thought and re- 
searches of troops of students who have studied under his direction 
during the quarter of a century in which te has been professor at 
Leipsic. It is sometimes forgotten that all memorable books carry 
with them technical words and phrases, and that each one of these 
may have been the centre of great battles. Aristotle’s vots wo:ntikés 
and vods radqrixds (in his De Anima) are phrases about which the 
most important of all philosophical and theological disputes raged for 
at least fourteen hundred years. Without these, where were Neo-Pla- 
tonism, or Arabian Pantheism, or the four centuries of scholastic 
philosophizing? It was not the mere words that caused these disputes, 
but the seizing and defining of important thoughts by these words. The 
active and passive intellects whether only the former is immortal or 
whether both are separable from the body—what momentous issues 
hinge on these questions! With Alexander of Aphrodisias and Aver- 
roés, the human personal existence perishes with the body—the pure 
intellect alone being immortal, and the individualizing characteristics 
being derived from the body, upon the death of the latter all con- 
scious individuality ceases. (Even our author, Dr. Brinton, returns 
to this question again and again, as e.g., p. 270, where he places the 
immortality in the intellect, exclusive of sensation, and speaks lightly 
of the ‘‘dogma that every man has an indestructible, conscious soul.)”’ 
If personal existence closes with the death of the body, it was quite 
distinctly perceived by the Schoolmen that Christianity is in great 
error, and if the truth becomes known it must shortly cease as a 
world-religion. 

In his seventh and concluding chapter Dr. Brinton treats of “‘ The 
Momenta of Religious Thought,” first showing what may properly 
be called “ Historic Ideas in Religious Progress,” and their perma- 
nence in relation to their truth and to consciousness. ‘The percent- 
age of true concepts which makes up the complexity of a historic idea 
gives the principal factor towards calculating its probable recurrence. 
A second factor is the physiological one of nutrition itself.’ Defec- 
tive cerebral nutrition, according to him, tends to cause a disappear- 
ance of a “historic idea.”” He finds the historic ideas in religious 
progress to be three in number: I. The Idea of the perfected indi- 
vidual. II. The Idea of the perfected commonwealth. III. The Idea 
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of personal survival. ‘These have been the formative ideas in the 
prayers, myths, rites and religious institutions of many nations at 
widely separated times.” 

The ideal of individual perfection was placed in physical strength, in 
such gods as Allah, Eloah, Hercules (Melkarth), Thor, and others. In 
Greece it became physical symmetry or the beautiful in art, as in 
Apollo and Aphrodite. The latest form of this worship is the ideal 
of culture of which Goethe is high priest. ‘Self-government founded 
on self-knowledge wards off the pangs of disappointment by limiting 
ambition to the attainable. The affections and emotions, and the 
pleasures of sensation as well, are indulged in or abstained from, but 
never to the darkening of the intellect. All the talents are placed at 
usury; every power exercised systematically and fruitfully with a 
consecration to a noble purpose.” The failure of this idea in its first 
phase of brute force is accounted for by the theory of Novalis: ‘The 
ideal of morality has no more dangerous rival than the ideal of phys- 
ical strength, of the most vigorous life. Through it man is trans- 
formed into a reasoning beast whose brutal cleverness has a fascina- 
tion for weak minds.’ The esthetic ideal fails because its spirit is 
repose, whereas that of true religion is active struggle to eliminate 
imperfection. The culture-ideal tends to exclusiveness and isolation, 
and to the destruction of the very root of all religion—the feeling of 
dependence (as Schleiermacher makes it): 

The idea of the perfected commonwealth “lies at the basis of all 
theocracies, forms of government whose statutes are identified with 
the precepts of religion.”’ ‘Certain national temperaments tend to 
individualism, others to communism.”’ ‘The ideal of the common- 
wealth is found in those creeds which give prominence to law, to eth- 
ics, and to sentiment, the altruistic elements of mind.” Like the idea 
which tends to independent individuality, this idea which tends 
to the absorption of the individual in organized iastitutions has its 
imperfections. Our author finds that this phase carried to its extreme 
tends to destroy all religion, inasmuch as its supreme principle is au- 
thority, and is thus antagonistic to the search for the true. The utter 
surrender of the intellect to authority, is not only destructive of indi- 
vidual power of thought, but of all morality—in that morality de- 
mands personal responsibility and individual conviction. 

In the idea of personal survival, or the immortality of the soul, Dr. 
Brinton finds “the main dogma in,the leading religions of the world 
to-day. In Christianity, Islamism, and Buddhism, the three religions 
that embrace three-fourths of the human race, with trifling excep- 
tions,” this doctrine of immortality of the individual is the “ main 
moment.” The ills of life however great, and its pleasures as well, 
sink into insignificance before the faith in a future eternal life. It isa 
singular fact that the three religions which make this idea their cen- 
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tral thought are the three proselyting religions of the world. “The 
central doctrine of the teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, the leading 
impulse which he gave to the religious thought of his age, was that 
the thinking part of man survives his physical death, and that its con- 
dition does not depend on the rites of interment as other religions 
then taught, but on the character of its thoughts during life here.” 
“The Christianity preached by his immediate followers was not a 
philosophical scheme for improving the race, but rested on the histor- 
ical fact of a transaction between God and man, and while they con- 
ceded everlasting existence to all men, all would pass it in the utmost 
conceivable misery, except those who had learned of these historical 
events, and understood them as the church prescribed.” 

“T have called this idea a new one to the first century of our era, 
and so it was in Europe and Syria. But in India, Sakyamuni, proba- 
bly five hundred years before, had laid down in sententious maxims 
the philosophical principle which underlies the higher religious doc- 
trine of a future life. These are his words, and if through the efforts 
of reasoning we ever reach a demonstration of the immortality of the 
soul, we shall do it by pursuing the argument here indicated : ‘ Right 
thought is the path to life everlasting. Those who think do not die.’ 
Truth alone contains the elements of indefinite continuity ; and truth 
is found only in the idea, in correct thought.” 

“A man’s true ideas are the most he can hope, and all that he should 
wish, to carry with him, to a life hereafter.” 

“While the religious doctrine of personal survival has thus a posi- 
tion defensible on grounds of reason [N. B.] as being that of the inhe- 
rent permanence of self-conscious truth, it also calls to its aid and in- 
definitely elevates the most powerful of all the emotions, love. This, as 
Ihave shown, is the sentiment which is characteristic of preservative 
acts.” 


“A Supreme Intelligence, one to which all truth is perfect, must 


| _ forever dwell in such contemplation. Therefore the deeper minds of 


Christianity define man’s love of God, as God’s love to Himself.” 
This is an apparent reference to Spinoza’s Ethics (Part. V., Prop. 
XXXVI): “The soul’s intellectual love towards God is itself God’s 
love wherewith God loves Himself, not as God is infinite, but in so far 
as God can be explained by the essence of the human soul considered 
sub specie aeternitatis; in other words, the intellectual love of the 
soul toward God is part of the infinite love wherewith God loves 
Himself.’ 

After this, one is surprised to meet the tollowing: 

“Attractive as the idea of personal survival is in itself, and potent 
as it has been as a moment of religious thought, it must be ranked 
among those that are past. While the immortality of the soul retains 
its interest as a speculative inquiry, I venture to believe that as an 
idea in religious history, it is nigh inoperative; that as an element in 
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devotional life it is of not much weight; and that it will gradually 
become less so, as the real meaning of Religion reaches clearer inter- 
pretations.”’ 

What this “real meaning of Religion”? may be we ask the author, 
and look carefully to his remarks in the sequel. The influences, he tells 
us, that are daily leading to the devitalizing of the doctrine of immor- 
tality, are not brought about by the opponents of religion, by materi- 
alistic doctrines, but are owing to the development of the religious 
sentiment itself—a development which, he predicts, will ennoble its 
emotional manifestations and elevate its intellectual conceptions. But 
in enumerating the main agents of religious development, he men- 
tions (1) recognition of the grounds of ethics (i. e., the discrimination 
of the grounds of ethics from those of religion, and the separation of 
the two) ; (2) the recognition of the cosmical relations (i. e., of the in- 
significance of the earth as a cosmical body, and consequently the ab- 

“surdity of the accepted Christian eschatology) ; (3) the clearer defin- 
ing of life (i. e., as a result of physical force, and the recognition of 
mind “as a connotation of organism”); (4) the growing immateriality 
of religious thought (i. e., the elimination of egoism from it through 
the loss of the expectation of future life). Our author, it is seen, 
deals in paradoxes: for while denying that the changes in religious 
views are owing to “ materialistic doctrines,” he proceeds to enume- 
rate as the main agents of religious development precisely the cardi- 
nal doctrines of materialism, but does it with such coolness and can- 
dor and with such apparent regard for the “supremacy of the reli- 
gious sentiment,” and such faith in its ultimate triumph, that one 
almost suspects him of covert sarcasm. 


He says, regarding the second “ main agent”: ‘“ The extentand du- 
ration of matter, if they indicate any purpose at all, suggest one in- 
comparably vaster than this; while the laws of mind, which alone 
distinctly point to purpose, reveal one in which pain and pleasure 
have no part or lot, and one in which man has so small a share that it 
seems as if it must be indifferent what his fate may be. The slight- 
est change in the atmosphere of the globe will sweep away his species 
forever.” 

Regarding the closer definition of life as a main agent in religious 
development, “but,” as he says, “at the expense of the current no- 
tions of personality,” he remarks: “True thought alone is that 
which does not die. Why should we ask for more? What else is 
worth saving? Our present personality is a train of ideas base and 
noble, true and false, coherent through the contiguity of organs nour- 
ished from a common centre. Another personality is possible, one of 
true ideas coherent through conscious similarity, independent of sen- 
sation, as dealing with topics not commensurate with it. Yet were 
this refuge gained, it leaves not much of the dogma that every man 
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has an indestiuctible, conscious soul, which will endure always, no 
matter what his conduct or thoughts have been.” ‘Not only has the 
received doctrine of a soul, as an undying something different from 
mind and peculiar to man, received no support from a closer study of 
nature,—rather objections amounting to refutation,—but it has react- 
ed injuriously on morals, and through them on religion itself.” . 

In conclusion he says: ‘‘ Where are we to look for the intcllectual 
moment of religionin the future?” * * * * “The religious 
sentiment has been shown to be the expression of unfulfilled desire, 
but this desire peculiar as dependent on unknown power. Material 
advantages do not gratify it, nor even spiritual joy when regarded as 
a personal sentiment. Preservation by and through relation with ab- 
solute intelligence, has appeared to be the meaning of that ‘love of 
God’ which alone yields it satisfaction. Even this is severed from its - 
received doctrinal sense by the recognition of the speculative as above 
the numerical unity of that intelligence, and the limitation of person- 
ality which spiritual thought demands. The eternal laws of mind 
guarantee perpetuity to the extent they are obeyed—and no farther. 
They differ from the laws of force in that they convey a message 
which cannot be doubted concerning the purport of the order in na- 
ture, which is itself ‘the will of God.’ That message in its applica- 
tion is the same which with more or less articulate utterance every 
religion speaks——Seek truth: do good. Faith in that message, con- 
fidence in and willing submission to that order, this is all the religious 
sentiment needs to bring forth its sweetest flowers, its richest fruit.” 

“Such is the ample and satisfactory ground which remains for the 
religion of the future to build upon. It is a result long foreseen by 
the clearer minds of Christendom. One who more than any other 
deserves to be classed among them, writes* : ‘Resignation to the will 
of God is the whole of piety,’ &c.” 

If we interpret one statement by another we are left to believe that 
religion as Dr, Brinton understands it, does not involve an eternal re- 
lation of conscious man to conscious God, but rather a relation of the 
conscious man to his own final annullment in unconsciousness. His 
“resignation to the will of God ” is therefore meek submission to the 
fate of annihilation, since mind is a connotation of organism. If how- 
ever we believe that self-conscious personality is the highest princi- 
ple in the universe and that man is formed in its image, the otherwise 
glittering generalities of religion assume a more concrete signification, 
and one that is accordant with the sentiments of the soul, and quite 
different from that indicated in this book. That the current doc- 
trines of physiological psychology are utterly incompatible with 
the spiritual views of the Christian religion, we may be assured. 


*Joseph Butler, Lord Bishop of Durham. 
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Buddhism, and indeed all true Orientalism, fails to reach the concept 
of personality, and is hence more in accord with modern materialism 
than with Christianity. 


That Dr. Brinton, though standing in advance of the thinkers of the 
physiological school, has conceded too much to their conclusions seems 
evident. While he is a thorough Spinozist in system, perhaps he un- 
derstands too literally the Spinozan repudiation of free will—the same 

_ being a reaction against the tenets of Duns Scotus and Occam, and their 
followers, who held the tenet that truth depends upon the arbitrary 
will of God. The necessity of Reason is a necessity of freedom, inas- 
much as truth is that which is in and for itself, and not fixed or lim- 
ited by alien constraint. The mutual recognition of God and man as 
portrayed in the fifth book of Spinoza’s Ethics, and his third species 
of knowing (sub specie aeternitatis) which he identifies with love, 
warrants us in interpreting his doctrine as spiritual instead of fatal- 
istic. The same ambiguity in regard to the perishing of individu- 
ality is found in Aristotle’s De Anima, which led to the diverse com- 
mentaries of Alexander of Aphrodisias and Themistius, and to the 
opposite interpretations by Albertus Magnus and Averroés. 


That psychological evolution in man is a progressive emancipation 

or disenthrallment from corporeal sensation, involyes of course the 
appearance at every step of the corporeal as a real conditioning factor 
in the process. A study of this factor is by all means important, but 
no study of it can ever discover facts that transcend this limit: in 
other words, no facts have been or can be found, that imply the cor- 
poreal factor to be the creative cause of mind rather than the restrict- 
ing limitation to its form of manifestation. Mind is self-activity, 
and in the corporeal it reveals this through and by means of a con- 
trary and refractory medium. 
’ Looking at absolute self-consciousness as that on which all depends 
and toward which al! aspires, we as self-conscious beings may rejoice 
in the fact that we participate in the ultimate form of being. We 
may energize to complete in ourselves and make real all the potenti- 
ality of consciousness, thereby elevating ourselves to the Divine in 
progressive degrees of adequateness. 

While Dr. Brinton’s book exhibits everywhere wide scholarship and 
a judicial tone of mind, its author fails to reconcile the two sides 
which he presents. He states the materialistic side with greater clear- 
ness and definiteness; the spiritual doctrines are vaguely asserted or 
implied, and left without other support. The pathological phases are 
treated with the greatest ability. While he pulls up wheat and 
tares alike in his endeavors to separate the transient from the perma- 
nent in religion, yet the generai effect of the book will be valuable as 
holding back alike the naive materialist from his rash conclusions, 
and the intrepid dogmatist from his indiscriminating defense of defi- 
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nite physical theories, because tradition has attached them to the 

mode of presentation of great religious truths. 


Transcendentalism in New England: A History. By Octavius Brooks. 
Frothingham. New York: G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1876. For sale 
by Gray, Baker & Co., St. Louis. Price, $2 50. 


Among the many worthy attempts to gather up the threads of the 
significant movements that have had their origin and development 
within this Nation during the century just completed, there is none 
more commendable than the one abuve named. All things must be 
studied as processes of evolution if they are to be understood. Seen 
in the perspective of its history each thing first becomes intelligible. 
What are the spiritual impulses and combinations that have sunk to-. 
gether into the present result of our National character ? What social 
and political embryons have quickened-the whence of their parentage? 
What religious revolutions—what literary epochs, have transpired? 
The old-time precept “Know thyself” means, as Carlyle tells us,. 
“Know what thou caust work at,” and the introductory chapter to 
this self-knowledge is an initiation of the individual into the history 
of his kind—what his fellow men, his species, his kith and kin have 
worked at. If the stock from which I spring has done these deeds, 
there is so much of promise and potency in each scion of that stock, 
and thus in me: Knowledge of one’s kind is self-knowledge. 

The so-called transcendental movement in New England seems to- 
have been a sort of struggle for literary independence rather than a 
philosophical or even religious movement. Emerson, writing the in- 
augural address of the editors of The Dial to the reader, in 1840, says: 
“The editors have obeyed, though with greatjoy the strong current of 
thought and feeling, which, for a few years past, has led many sincere 
persons in New England to make new demands on literature, and to 
reprobate that rigor of our conventions of religion and education 
which is turning us to stone, which renounces hope, which loc’ * only 
backward, which asks only such a future as the past, which suspects 
improvement, and holds nothing so much in horror as new views and 
the dreams of youth.” He describes the spirit of the time as casting 
its light, for each individual, ‘‘upon the objects nearest his temper 
and habits of thought; to one, coming in the shape of special.reforms. 
in the state; to another, in modifications of the various callings of 
men, and the customs of business; to athird, opening a new scope for 
literature and art; to a fourth, in philosophical insight; to a fifth, in 
_ the vast solitudes of prayer. It is in every form a protest against 
usage, and a search for principles.” 

Whether its friends or its enemies gave to the movement the name 
of “Transcendentalism” is not told ; but it is generally agreed that the 
appellation is misleading, inasmuch as it suggests the doctrines of 
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Kart as the creed of the school, while in fact the Kantian critiques had 
very little to do withit. Rut the above quotations from Emerson 
clearly enough paint the tendency of the so-called transcendentalists 
to come out from or to reform existing institutions, creeds, and prin- 
ciples. In the Dial for July, 1842, the editor speaks of the name “Tran- 
scendentalism,” which “by no very good luck, as it sometimes appears 
to us,” had been applied to the “more liberal thought of intelligent 
persons in our time.”? He quotes a Calvinist as claiming of Trinita- 
rianism that its whole system is transcendental; ‘ The sinfulness of 
man inyolves the supposition of a nature in man which transcends all 
limits of animal life and of social moralities.”? ‘‘ The mystery of the 
Father revealed only in the Son as the Word of Life, the Light which 
illumines every man, outwardly in the incarnation and offering for 
sin, inwardly as the Christ in us, energetic and quickening in the in- 
spirations of the Holy Spirit,—the great mystery wherein we find re- 
demption, thus, like the rest, is transcendental.” The Calvinist goes 
on to blame the Transcendentalists so-called, not for excess but for 
defect: “they do not hold wild dreams for realities ; the vision is 
deeper, more spiritual than they have seen. They do not believe with 
too strong faith; their faith is too dim of sight, too feeble of grasp, 
1oo wanting in certainty. I regret that they should ever seem to un- 
-dervalue the Scriptures.” A Quaker is further quoted as claiming the 
identity of Transcendentalism with the doctrines of George Fox: “It 
is very interesting to me to see, as I do, the essential doctrines of the 
Quakers revived, modified, stripped of all that puritanism and secta- 
rianism had heaped upon them, and made the foundation of an intel- 
lectual philosophy, that is illuminating the finest minds and reaches 
the wants of the least cultivated.” 

In December, 1840, Emerson delivered his lecture on Transcenden- 
talism, in which he says: ‘‘ What is popularly called Transcendental- 
ism among us, is Idealism ; Idealism as it appears in 1840. As think- 
ers, mankind have ever divided into two sects, Materialists and Ideal- 
ists ; the first class founding on experience, the second on conscious- 
ness; the first class beginning to think from the data of the senses; 
the second class perceive that the senses are not final, and say the sen- 
ses give us representations of things, but what are the things them- 
selves, they cannot tell.” And again: “ You think me the child of 
my circumstances: I make my circumstance. Let any thought or 
motive of mine be different from that they are, the difference will 
transform my whole condition and economy. I—this thought which 
is called I,—is the mould into which the world is poured like melted 
wax. The world is invisible, but the world betrays the shape of the 
mould. You call it the power of circumstance, but it is the power 
of me.” Again: “Transcendentalism is the seturnalia or excess of 
Faith; the presentiment of a faith proper to man in his integrity, ex- 
cessive only when his imperfect obedience hinders the satisfaction of 
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his wish.” “This way of thinking falling on Roman times, made 
Stoic philosophers ; falling on despotic times made patriot Catos and 
Brutuses ; falling on superstitious times, made prophets and apostles 3. 
on popish times, made Protestants, and ascetic monks, preachers of 
Faith against the preachers of Works; on prelatical times, made Pu- 
ritans and Quakers; and falling on Unitarian and conservative times, 
makes the peculiar shades of Idealism which we know.” “The Ide- 
alism of the present day acquired the name of Transcendentalism from 
the use of that term by Immanuel Kant of Koenigsberg, who replied 
to the skeptical philosophy of Locke, which insisted that there was 
nothing in the intellect which was not previously in the experience of 
the senses, by showing that there was a very important class of ideas 
or imperative forms, which did not come by experience, but through 
which experience was acquired; that these were intuitions of the 
wind itself; and he denominated them Transcendental forms.” 

If the transcendental movement be made to include the tendency to- 
wards the form of practical protest—demanding reform in State, 
church, the callings and occupations of men, the customs of business— 
as Emerson sums itup: ‘‘in every form a protest against usage, and a. 
search for priuciple’”’—it was a very wide-spread movement—extend- 
ing far beyond the limits of New England, and is still productive of im-. 
portant results in social and political directions. 

At bottom this protest against institutions however, has its root in 
the literary and scientific instinct. Man’s great waut is to portray his 
life to himself. Aristotle’s designation of him as a “symbol-making 
animal” has been often quoted. Portrayal implies clear consciousness 
of the lineaments or characteristic features. Human institutions are 
at once the product and the revelation of human nature, and this art- 
impulse aiming at self-knowledge and self-portrayal must occupy itself 
with human institutions. Insight is the perception of what is neces- 
sary and universal in things—it is the perception of their essential na- 
ture. What is essential or necessary can be discovered in no other way 
than by testing, a priori or a posteriori, the reality by successive: 
omission or change of its various phases—i. e., by the test of abstrac- 
tion. When it is discovered that neither omission nor change can 
transpire without destruction of the object considered, an insight is 
obtained—the mind no longer depends on the external tradition of the 
reasonableness of an ordinance but sees that reasonableness itself. It 
isachange from dead formality, mechanical prescription—to hving 
thought, to intelligent endeavor. 

Hence in its general aspect Transcendentalism is a literary move- 
ment—the result of which has been to remove every phase of life from: 
the region of dead use-and-wont, and place it under the form of con- 
sciousness and spontaneity. 

It is evident that to any movement of this kind there are incident 
various degrees of negation—iconoclasm and sacrilege. When the 
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activity of thought awakens, its first deed is a challenge to reality. It 
generalizes, omits the accidental. Successively its attitude must be 
negative to all the facts of life; it strives to think away, or abstract 
from, the family, civil society, the State, art, and religion. Its Tran- 
scendentalism consists in the assertion of its own self-determination— 
-of its own freedem to create its world of institutions, arts and usages, 

The original sinfulness of Transcendentalism consists in its confu- 
sion of the concrete and abstract self-hoods—of the finite and infi- 
nite Egos—of caprice and rational will—of selfishness and duty—of 
opinion (dda) and rational insight (émorjun). The continuance of 
the transcendental process gradually cures itself—eliminates the mere 
individualism and fortifies the personality, i. e., replaces what is par- 
ticular and accidental to the individual man with what is universal 
and of the substance of all men. This achieved, the Transcendental- 
ist becomes a defender of institutions as they are, and may even go 
to the extreme of conservatism. AsGoethe describeshim: ‘He can 
now do even the humblest work allotted to him with quietness and 
utter content, feeling all the time in him its oneness with the greatest 
work which falls to man.” 

Mr. Frothingham, without dispute, has done right in making Emer- 
-son the prophet of this movement. He alone of all saw the end from 
the beginning, and therefore never participated in any of the merely 
negative excursions of the Transcendentalists. In his lecture on “The 
Conservative” (at Boston, December, 1841,*) he sets forth in his mas- 
terly and inimitable style the positive good which institutions actually 
give to man in return for what they seemingly deprive him of. If the 
institution of property seems to deprive the individual of his birth- 
right to a piece of land to live on, yet in turn it has preserved for him 
all the rational culture of the racc—“libraries, museums and galleries, 
colleges, palaces, hospitals, observatories, cities—Rome and Memphis, 
Constantinople and Viénna, and Paris, and London, and New York.” 
It has summed up for him the total net product of mankind—of his 
larger self-hood—the “Grand Man,” of whom he, the little man, is the 
potentiality—and thus presented to him a revelation of himself such 
as the Ages only could make. Without the help of this revelation he 
would inevitably be a savage—with its aid he can become a civilized 
human being within a score of years, achieving thereby what required 
many thousands of years for his race to accomplish. Such is the vir- 
tue of vicarious atonement. 

Mr. Frothingham’s own life has peculiarly fitted him for the task of 
writing this volume, so far as external surroundings are concerned. 
His personal acquaintance with the representative names in Transcen- 

-dentalism, his own participation in it, and finally his finished scholar- 


*The Dial, Vol. p. 189-192. 
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ship are all in his favor. Perhaps in his book we miss something of 
the enthusiasm that would come from au author who had brought 
away the great treasure of his life from the school of thought he is 
describing ; or some of the interpretative criticism that we could rea- 
sonably expect from one who had been initiated into the transcenden- 
tal technique. At all events we feel as if the object portrayed by Mr. 
F. was not quite properly focused before our eyes, and the conse- 
quence of it is an imperfection in definition. However this may be, 
he has brought together very suggestive materials and made a book 
that cannot fail to be interesting and instructive to all earnest readers. 
Even if one is unwilling to accord its author the position of adequate 
critic, he must concede the great merit of its literary composition, 
and the wealth of material presented. It must be stated, too, that he 
does not attempt so much a criticism as an historical picture. 

After discussing Transcendentalism inits beginnings in Germany, its 
development under Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel; its the- 
ology and literature :.s wrought out by Schleiermacher, Goethe, Rich- 
ter, and: others; its advent in France under Cousin, Constant, Jouffroy, 
and in England under Coleridge, Carlyle and Wordsworth, Mr. Froth- 
ingham comes to New England and discusses the peculiar and original 
phases which Transcendentalism assumed there, and describes its 
practical and religious tendencies. After this preliminary he consid- 
ers its representative names, beginning with “Emerson the Seer,” and 
following with ‘Alcott the Mystic,” “Margaret Fuller, the Critic,’ 
“Theodore Parker the Preacher,” “George Ripley the Man of Letters,”’ 
and closing with “minor prophets,” and a glance at the literature of 
the movement. 

In his list of representative names one is surprised not to find that 
of Heury Thoreau, who is certainly one of the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of the movement, so far as his permanent influence on 
American literature is concerned. 

In conclusion we repeat our sentiment that in this our centennial 
account of stock in hand, it is excellent to be told of this move- 
ment that has “‘aftected thinkers, swayed politicians, guided moralists, 
inspired philanthropists, created reformers.” 


La Filosofia della Scuole Italiane, Rivista Bimestrale contenente 
gli atti della Societa promotrice degli studj filosofici e letterarj. 
Roma. 1874-75. 


Vol. IX., Part 1—Contents—(1). Transactions of the Society for 
the Promotion of the Study of Philosophy and Literature. (2). New 
Prolegomena to all Presentand Future Systems of Metaphysics, by T. 
Mamiani. (3). The Form of Philosophical Thought and the Platonic 
Ideal of Philosophy, by L. Ferri. (4). Philosophy of History: The 
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Empire and the Kingdom of Italy, by D. Carutti. (5). Reply to the 
Letter of Count Mamiani to Prof. Bertini upon his Critique on Revye- 
lation, by G. M. Bertini. (6). Bibliography. Foreign Philosophical 
Journals. Recent Publications. Part 2.—Contents—(1). Transactions 
of the Society, &c. (2). Moral Science in France, by L. Ferri. (3), 
The Ethics of Spinoza, part fourth, of the Relations between Matter 
and Spirit, by S. Turbiglio. (4). Upon the Doctrine of Berkeley, by 
Collyns Simon. (5). Critique on Revelations—reply to the letter of 
Bertini, by T. Mamiani. (6). Philosophy of Religion, critique on rey- 
elation, by T. Mamiani. (7). Bibliography. Recent Publications. 
Part 3.—Contents—(1). Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). Con- 
cerning the Theory of Perception, letter to Count Terenzio Mami- 
ani, by F. Bonatelli. (3). Letter replying to Prof. Bonatelli upon the 
Theory of Perception, by T. Mamiani. (4). Italian Philosophy Ap- 
plied, bv T. Mamiani. (5). Principles of Practical Philosophy accord- 
ing to Prof. Ulrici, by L. Ferri. (6). Bibliography. Foreign Philo- 
sophical Reviews. Recent Publications. 

Vol. X., Part 1.—Contents—The Religious Question in Geneva, by 
G. B. Gandolfi, (2). The Philosophy of Religion, appendix to the 
letter of Mamiani in reply to Bertini. (3). Upon the Religious Ques- 
tion, a letter to Count Terenzio Mamiani, by A. Tagliaferri. (4). The 
Doctrine of Love according to Plato, by L. Ferri. (5). Bibliography. 
Fart 2.—Contents—(1). Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). The 
Moral Problem according to Spinoza, by 8S. Turbiglio. (3). Philoso- 
phy of Religion, by T. Mamiani. (4). A Chronicle of the Philosophi- 
cal Press, by G. Barzellotti. (5). The new Fancies of Justus the 
Cooper, edited for the first time with a continuous commentary, by a 
Della-Crusca academician, by T. Mamiani. (6). Bibliography. Re- 
cent Publications. Part 3.—Contents—(1). The Moral Problem ac- 
cording to Spinoza, by 8. Turbiglio. (2). New Fancies of Justus the 
Cooper, edited, &c., dialogue second, by T. Mamiani. (3). Essay 
upon the Ontological Function of the Ideal Representation, by F. 
Bertinaria. (4). The Italian Philosophy Applied, by T. Mamiani. 
(5). Bibliography. The Religious Question of Geneva, Correspond- 
ence by G. Gandolfi. Recent Publications. 

M. J. H. 


Nore By THE Eprror.—In the “Outline History of Philosophy,” printed 
in this number, on page 270, omission was accidentally made of the title of 
Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy, to the excellent translation of which by 
Professor Morris (N. Y., 1872), the — is mostly indebted for the material 
of his summary. 
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